





Miss Decatur, Uncle Sam, and Miss Liberty—Gordon-Biss Elementary School, 
Decatur, Alfa. 


“Passing of the Third Floor Back’' Cast—Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
(Photo by Garcia) 














MAY WE HELP YOU?... 


direct your newspaper and yearbook staffs.... 
toward better publishing.... 
in a minimum.... 


time... 


SCHOLASTIC EDITOR, journalism education magazine, hopes 
to pass on to you the accumulated experience of the National 
Scholastic Press Association. Many of the articles contained in 
the magazine (issued monthly during the school year) are basic 
resumes of fundamental journalism principles, others air new 
ideas for the reader’s adaptation and use. It saves time to do 
things right. 


Among articles in the issues published so far this season are the 
following: Using Metric Copy Paper, Scheduling Yearbook Pic- 
tures, Do You Really Want to Write? Wise Editors Delegate 
Responsibility, Information Quizzes for News Staffs. 


Also: Adjusting Your Advertising Rate, Newspaper Copy and 
Headlines, Summarizing Circulation Campaigns, Design Your 
Yearbook Carefully, Keeping an Eye on Perfection, Yearbook 
Photographs Must Be Good, Adding Interest With Cartoons, The 
Importance of Copy, How to Gauge Readership, Mounting Year- 
book Photos, Putting Sparkle in Newspaper Display, The School 
Life Story, Journalism Class Projects, All-Americans Aren’t Per- 
fect, But...., Survey of Promotion Ideas. 


If you would like to start this material coming to your desk, send 
in your subscription today to.... 


ca ¢ e 
Scholastic Editor 
18 Journalism Building 
University of Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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a As the Cditor Sees It. _ 


Two illustrations of inter-council activ- 
ities which many schools might well im- 
itate: 

Last fall, the night before their “big 
game, the Washington and Riley High 
Schools of South Bend, Ind., held a joint 
pep meeting. After an early dismissal, 
each student body, led by its band, pa- 
raded to Walker Field, about midway be- 
tween the two schools. Short talks by the 
superintendent, both principals, both 
coaches, and a radio sports commentator 
were followed by school yells and songs 
and the crowning of the two queens by the 
football captains. Plans are now being laid 
by the two student councils to make this 
an annual affair. 

A special committee of the all-city stu- 
dent council in Minneapolis is now de- 
veloping plans for the issuance of sports- 
manship certificates to schools whose con- 
duct at games merits recognition. An- 
other creditable attack on discreditable 
actions! 





The Portland, Ore., School Board fol- 
lowed its new ban on fraternities and 
sororities with the appointment of social 
directors whose duty is to fill the gap 
left by the dissolution of the secret so- 
cieties. A survey is now under way to de- 
termine just where, in each school, re- 
modeling can result in adequate social ac- 
tivity rooms. A ‘No, let’s do this” is al- 
ways better than a plain “No.” 





“Hamstrung by moth-eaten curricu- 
lums, most of this country’s high schools 
are teaching our children things they’ll 
never need to know, preparing them for 
jobs they’ll never get—and, meanwhile, 
are boring them stiff.” Quite likely, Fran- 
ces V. Rummel! ¢- tellkine about you and 
vour school in “What’s the Matter With 
Our High Schools?”, Saturday Evening 
Post, December 31, 1949. Read this article 
and see. 

Then you might look up “The High 
Cost of Dating” in the Profiles of Youth” 
Sub-Deb Department of the September 
number of Ladies Home Journal. Stu- 
dents at the large New York high schobls 
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estimate that the prom expense of each 
couple runs to at least $100. Worth it? 





The recording of “Roots of Student Gov- 
ernment,” recently broadcast by the Phila- 
delphia Radio Workshop over Westing- 
house Station KYW, is available (free) 
from the FREC, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. If you have a 33 1/3 
RPM playback, by all means get this re- 
cording. You can use in assembly, student 
council, faculty, and other school meetings 


and also with PTA, luncheon club, and > 


other community groups. 





Statistical comparisons of the school 
marks of athletes and non-athletes is a pe- 
rennial field of interest to avid investi- 
gators, some of whom prove that the for- 
mer are better scholars than the latter, and 
some of whom prove that the former 
should be doing their homework. (There 
is always relatively little difference be- 
tween the two groups.) A variation is a 
comparison of the scholastic records made 
by the same athletes, before and during 
(and sometimes after) their athleticizing. 

Let’s have these investizations, but at 
the same time not take their conclusions 
too seriously because of the obvious im- 
possibility of accurately equating these two 
groups and the many and varied influ- 
ences which may be operative. 

Incidentally, this would make an inter- 
esting study: whose office, music direct- 
or’s, athletic coach’s, department head’s, 
etc., represents the easiest road to the 
principalship? 





At its last convention The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars resolved that each college 
and university establish a Department of 
Americanism “to instill the ideals of de- 
mocracy in students.” Complimentary to 
those of us who consider this to be one of 
our major educational objectives? 





Here’s a book that should be made avail- 
able to those students who are headed for 
college—“Schola~ships. Fellowships, and 
Loans,” authored hy S. N. Feingold. It is 
nublished by Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
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Student Council Fundamentals 


URING the past twenty-five years 
several books and many helpful 
articles have been published on the 
philosophy and work of the student coun- 
cil. While there has been some difference 
in point of view, many of the suggestions 
made here have been emphasized again 
and again. Yet it is almost impossible to 
attend a student council conference or 
workshop without finding students and 
their sponsors earnestly seeking to know 
and to understand the basic principles 
which usually form the foundation for 
successful student council work. The fun- 
damentals suggested in this article do not 
make a comprehensive list. Moreover, 
some may be only so-called fundamentals. 
The suggestions made, however, seem 
to be in line not only with the opinions of 
competent writers on student council 
work, but also with the practice of many 
successful council sponsors in the field. 

The following fundamentals of student 

council work are suggested as being im- 

portant enough to receive consideration 

by both students and teachers. 

I, THE ADMINISTRATION, FACULTY 
AND STUDENTS MUST UNDER- 
STAND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ENTIRE STUDENT COUNCIL 
MOVEMENT. 


This admittedly is a big order. At the 
national conference of Student Councils 
meeting in Cincinnati last summer it was 
recommended that a start be made on this 
important fundamental of student council 
work by seeking an answer to such ques- 
tions as: Why do we have a council? What 
are we trying to do? What are our aims 
and goals? A careful consideration of 
such questions should bring about the 
realization that the council is a group of 
students and teachers working together 
to make the school a better place in which 
to live and to secure an education. Pro- 
moting and practicing good citizenship 
then becomes an important part of the 
basic philosophy underlying the work of 
the council.(‘) Working in groups, being 
able to meet defeat, accepting responsibil- 
ity, being able to appreciate the problems 
of the group and learning to cooperate are 
examples of the kind of citizenship that 

1For some helpful suggestions see Johnston. Ed- 


gar G. ‘“‘Democracy and the Student Council” in 
School Activities, September, 1947. 
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must be practiced. Further study of the 

philosophy underlying council activities 

should reveal that student council work is 
not self-government; it is not an organiza- 
tion of students attempting to wring priv- 

— from the administration and fac- 

ulty. 

Il. THE FACULTY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MUST MASTER THE TECH- 
NIQUES OF SPONSORING THE 
COUNCIL. 

In general, there are two extremes that 
are taken by the faculty in supervising the 
activities of the council. The first of these 
extremes is domination. In many cases 
the faculty control is not only awkwardly 
evident, but also needlessly irritating to 
the students. If one were to meet with a 
faculty dominated school council, he would 
often hear such remarks as, “This must 
be done,” with emphasis on the must, or, 
“That you cannot do.” The other extreme 
is to organize a school council and provide 
little for it to do, or if some work is pro- 
vided, to give only occasional guidance to 
the council’s activities. If either of these 
extremes is followed, it is obvious that pu- 
pil participation in the control of the 
school is headed toward failure. 

Recent books(*) in the field of group 
guidance are providing valuable tech- 
niques for all teachers who sponsor stu- 
dent activities. The alert sponsor, of 
course, will study these for helpful sug- 
gestions. Yet long before the day when 
you could buy a whole book on the subject 
of group guidance, some capable sponsors 
were doing an excellent job. Some of the 
fundamentals of council sponsoring that 
were followed by these teachers are: 

1. To know the real function of the 

school council. 

2. To help the council discover vital 

problems and activities. 


3. To suggest ways for the council 
members to study their jobs. 
4. To work through the directing com- 
mittee. 
2°See Hoppock, Robert. “Group Guidance: Prin- 
ciples, Techniquts and Evaluation.’’ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1949. Also Wright, Barbara and 
McFarland, Jean ‘Practical Handbook for Group 
Guidance.”’ Science Research Associates, 1948. 
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. To work with all committees. 

To avoid taking a conspicious part in 

the meetings of the council. 

. To train the officers and members. 

. To suggest evaluation. 

. To act as the principal’s personal 

representative on the council. 

10. To arrange for the council members 
to make complete reports to the stu- 
dent body. 

III. THE SPONSOR OF THE COUNCIL 
MUST HAVE TIME FOR THIS 
JOB. 

This is all too frequently a forgotten 
fundamental! Or should we say an ignored 
one? Experience throughout the country 
has been very clear and consistent on this 
point: It takes as much time to sponsor a 
council meeting once a week as it does to 
teach a class meeting five times a week. 
(As I sponsored a council for 12 years, I 
feel rather strongly that this third funda- 
mental is self-evident and, therefore, does 
not need much discussion here.) 

IV. THE ELECTION OF COUNCIL 
MEMBERS SHOULD BE ON A 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND INTELLI- 
GENT BASIS. 

Of couse, this is an obvious fundamen- 
tal, yet this whole area of the election of 
council members has some serious pitfalls. 
Sometimes too many requirements for 
candidates are set up. Sometimes faculty 
members supervise the election by serving 
on nominating committees. At other times 
so little planning goes into the selection of 
the new student council that students have 
little information or interest in the 
election. 

In order to inject a little life into these 
elections questionable practices have e- 
merged. Some of our student candidates 
have followed the all-too-prevalent politi- 
cal practice of running on a_ platform 
which promises all things to all people.(*) 
For example, a Michigan boy ran for the 
student council on the plank, “I am _ in 
favor of abolishing all homework.” Just 
who will be the first to be elected on the 
promise of “An A on each subject for 
each voter?” 

Is there a higher plane on which we 
might conduct our student elections? Does 
the candidate for president of the local 


ole ok. | Se Or 


8Miss Bertie Backus. principal of Alice Deal 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C. and an 
able pioneer in the field of student council work, 
does rot share my alarm over these promise-yvou- 
everything campaigns. Miss Backus believes that 
students will not fall for such promises. If you 
survive this article. Mr. Editor. why not ask 
Miss Backus to write on her point of view? 
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Rotary, Kiwanis or Lions Club run on a 
platform of extravagant promises? Usual- 
ly he is put forward without a platform 
and on the one basic consideration that he 
is qualified to render service. This pro- 
cedure used in our service clubs might be 
more constructive as a general pattern 
than the “I Promise All” plan used by so 
many political candidates. Perhaps this 
whole idea of a political party in the sec- 
ondary school or at Boys’ State(‘) is both 
unnecessary and artificial. 

An approach to the fourth fundamental 
might best be made by describing some 
elections or campaign assemblies. 

In one recent pre-election assembly 
members of the student council spoke on 
“The Importance of Voting and the Pro- 
cedure to be Followed.” Candidates for 
student council were on the stage and were 
introduced by the presiding officer. A 
microphone was passed among the audi- 
ence and students in the audience con- 
tributed information about the candidates. 
A year later this same student group pre- 
sented a program on “The Importance of 
Homeroom Representatives and the Work 
of the District, State, and City Federa- 
tions.”” Candidates for council were intro- 
cuced and members of the audience were 
invited to ask questions of the candidates 
or of the speakers. Many variations of 
this type of pre-election assembly are pos- 
sible. The important thing is that the stu- 
dent body knows the candidates and 
knows the work of the council for the past 
year as well as hear the leaders discuss 
problems pertaining to the life of the 
school. Furthermore, the whole assembly 
must be planned carefully so that the pro- 
gram is both interesting and instructive. 
V. THE INSTALLATION PROGRAM 

OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
SHOULD BE MEANINGFUL. 

This fifth fundamental of student coun- 
cil work places rather unusual stress on 
the formal installation of the council. 
Some years ago I collected from many 
principals copies of installation programs 
which were used by their councils. One 
prominent Kansas principal wrote a con- 
vincing one sentence reply: “We have a 
hard working, effective student council, 
but do not have time for installation pro- 

‘Mr. Morgan Strother, past Commander of the 
American Legion for Virginia, states: ‘‘At Boys’ 
State we have found the use of political parties 
and platforms to be a realistic way to give our 


young citizens insight into the way their govern- 
ment works.’’ 


(Please turn to page 194) 
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They Plan to Teach 


IKE the Indian who overnight finds 

humselr a millionaire because oil has 

been discovered on his hitherto bar- 
ren land and who scarcely knows how to 
make proper use of his good iortune, our 
Future Teachers of America club at Read- 
ing Senior High School, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania is currently in the position of 
having many new friends, places to go, 
things to do—and not enough time for all. 

It wasn’t always thus; we were much 
more like an average reservation Indian 
only a few short months ago. That was 
when we first tried to introduce the FTA. 
We attempted to start a club which would 
meet during the regular club period each 
Tuesday. In spite of publicity and special 
notices to all teachers, our campaign net- 
ced exactly six prospects in a school of 
over two thousand students. This was 
fourteen less v.11 the wSuai number re- 
quired to start any club. 

Ordinarii:y, this would mean the end of 
the project. 1:owever, our principal wasn’t 
discouraged and decided that, if teachers 
meant what they said about the alarming 
shortage of good prospective teachers, 
something like a real attempt to remedy 
the situation was in order. Accordingly, 
permission was granted to try again, this 
time to meet as a club during the regular 
Wednesday home room period. That did it. 
Instead of six possible members, we have 
thirty-one active members. Not only that, 
we have the people we really want—those 
who were so active in school affairs that 
joining the FTA on a Tuesday basis would 
have meant giving up Senior Assembly or 
Commencement planning, groups that 
claimed about one-hundred fifty of our 
most active people. 

From the start, the prospective teach- 
ers were told that meetings would be held 
only when there was something worth- 
while for the club to consider, hear, or do. 
Instead of organizing in the usual desul- 
tory fashion at the first meeting, no elec- 
tions were held or mentioned. The period 
was spent in discussing the type of meet- 
ings and the program the club would like 
to have. Suggestions from the members 
included films, speakers (they specified 
speakers from outside the school), a round 
table conference with the current crop of 
student teachers from nearby colleges, 
visits to classrooms in other schools (to 
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Adviser, FTA Club, 
Senior High School, 
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the grades in which the students were in- 
terested), and visits to the campuses of 
nearby colleges. When the club met for the 
second time, the members were ac- 
quainted. Klections were hela quickly and 
a program committee was appointed with 
an immediates knowledge or what was 
wanted—by the members, not by the spon- 
sor. | 
Since that time, the club has been ad- 
dressed by a speaker who was in town to 
speak to the Rotary Club and who willing- 
ly came to the schoo! when he was told of 
the club, by protessors of tne local insti- 
tution, Albright College, and by the presi- 
dent of the secondary school section of the 
PSEA. The commanding officer of the lo- 
cal Marine Corps Reserve cheerfully 
loaned the group a Navy film on methods 
of instruction. With Robert Taylor in the 
leading role, it could scarcely fail to 
arouse the interest of a group which in- 
cludes twenty-six girls! Two nearby col- 
leges have extended to the group an invi- 
tation to visit their campuses and we are 
currently preparing to take all the mem- 
bers by bus to the one college during the 
last week in March. The Dean of Admis- 
sions to the host institution is personally 
spending the entire afternoon with the 
club, showing the group whatever they 
wish to see in classrooms, laboratories, 
studios, etc. At the other college, the Dean 
of the School of Education has already 
appointed a student member of their col- 
lege chapter of the FTA to attend all our 
meetings and to prepare for our trip to 
their campus. How did we get the invita- 
tions? Well, we informed the one college 
that we were organizing an FTA club; 
when we got their invitation, the other 
colleges followed by exactly one day! Our 
club members are keen about these invi- 
tations. As our president very aptly put it, 
“Most of us have never been on a campus 
except when we took the dog for a walk.” 
The most successful part of our pro- 
gram was the one we thought might be 
impossible to obtain. That was the day to 
be spent in a classroom with a teacher of 
the grade in which the student was inter- 
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ested. Starting with the superintendent, 
all personnel trom supervisors to teachers 
responded with such alacrity, friendli- 
ness, and sympathy that the ciub members 
know they are wanted; that tney are not 
being regarded as children playing at be- 
ing teachers. Half expecting a limp hand- 
clasp of half-hearted acceptance, we re- 
ceived a firm, sincere grip of welcome. 
What a difference that has made! 

As this is being wiitten, tnirty students 
have already attended seven schools and 
grades ranging from kindergarten to 
tenth grade. Many of them have taught 
one or more classes. All of them have had 
long talks with teachers they nave never 
had before (no student has been allowed 
to return to a school she has previously 
attended). All of them want to do _ it 
again—soon. 

Signiticantly, several of the teachers 
have asked to have them back. In at least 
one instance, a student has arranged to 
spend all her tree days (after she has 
completed her senior work, which will be 
prior to the end of schoo! ror the lower 
grades) with the class the student was 
allowed to work with and learned to love. 
She’s eager to return. Another member of 
our FTA, who has been accepted by a col- 
lege for an art course, isn’t going to that 
college now. She joined us because her 
girl friend was in the club; she went to a 
kindergarten out of curiosity; she re- 
turned with new ideas about her future. 

Publicity in the school newspaper 
brought us an unexpected and welcome in- 
vitation to be the guests of the local chap- 
ter of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society at 
one of the local tea rooms. The Society was 
looking for an opportunity to foster inter- 
est in teaching. The local Teachers Associ- 
ation is interested in us, too, for the same 
reason. They are considering sponsoring 
the education of some worthy member. 

One warning note has been sounded in 
the symphony of sweet accord. At our last 
meeting, a motion was made and carried 
that henceforth any speaker who is _ in- 
vited to address the group should be blunt- 
ly notified in advance that the club has 
heard enough about the spiritual satis- 
factions of a teaching career. ‘“We’ve had 
enough of that stuff. We know what we 
want. That’s why we joined thé FTA. 
What we want to know more about is what 
we ought to be doing now; the activities 
that will be useful to us in our college 
courses and later on in a teaching career.” 

If he listens carefully, a sponsor can 
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learn a great deal. 


A Club for This Air Age 


E. J. Prev 
Grover Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


RAINING in aviation can be pro- 

vided in several ways. Some schools 

offer it in courses; others integrate 
instruction in aviation with several 
courses. Both methods have their merits, 
but, for fun in doing things, freedom of 
expression, and general interest, nothing 
can replace an aviation club. 

The aviation club should be a general 
type of club—one that caters to model 
builders, hanger pilots (boys who like to 
talk about flying), and students who just 
think they would be interested. The aims 
will fall under the same general heading; 
i.e., to develop an understanding of, and 
an interest in the problems of the Air Age. 
The best sponsor is one who is interested 
in: (1) boys and girls, and, (2) aviation. 
Being an accomplished pilot is not neces- 
sary, but just a few hours of flying ex- 
perience does make quite a difference. 

The meeting place for the club depends 
upon its activities. The ideal plan is to 
have two rooms available—the physics 
laboratory or the shop for model building, 
and another room which could be dark- 
ened for movies. It is necessary that the 
club have a file of literature on aviation, 
a bulletin-board for notices and clippings, 
and a place to store the models when they 
are not being worked on. 

The program for the year will vary 
with the interests and ability of the group, 
and with the availability of materials, 
speakers, films, etc. A few of the projects 
which will fit into a school year are: 
building model airplanes; making a wind 
tunnel; sponsoring a school weather bu- 
reau; group discussions of topics and 
questions relating to air-age problems; 
field trips; flights; speakers; movies; ex- 
hibits; and programs to interest other stu- 
dents in aviation. 

These are but a few of the activities 
which may be undertaken in a school year. 
As the club grows in experience, new ac- 
tivities present themselves. The club will 
want to keep up with new developments 
on aviation. The emphasis which is being 
given to the Air Force in our program of 
national defense is one argument in favor 
of an aviation club. 
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Career Day a Big Event 


HIS was one of the most wonder- 

ful experiences of my school days,” 

remarked one Hastings High School 
senior in speaking of the Hastings High 
School Career Conference Luncheon. 

The luncheon is a unique feature of the 
annual Career Conference held in Novem- 
ber of each year at the high school in 
Hastings, Nebraska. It is sponsored by 
the service clubs of the city—the Chamber 
of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cosmopolitan Club, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Lions Club, Optimist Club, Rotary Club, 
and Soroptimist Club. Each service club 
member buys two tickets to the luncheon 
—one for a senior guest and one for him- 
self. The luncheon is served in the city 
auditorium. When all is in readiness to 
serve, business people and seniors form 
two separate lines. As the two lines come 
together, students and business people 
pair off as guests and hosts. Each one 
hands to the other a card of introduction. 
Soon a buzz of conversation is heard as 
nearly five hundred people sit down at the 
tables. 

The luncheon is the highlight of a full 
day’s program of vocational group meet- 
ings, college round tables, an employer 
round table, and individual conferences. 

Co-operation is the secret to the success 
of this annual program. This co-operation 
begins with planning, continues through 
several weeks of preparation, and reaches 
a climax in Career Vay itself. It is not 
only school-wide, but also reaches out in- 
to the community. Over cne hundred stu- 
dents, nearly fifty fac- 
ulty members, some 
eight class or co-curricu- 
lar groups of the school, 
the parents of seniors, 
approximately fifty busi- 
ness and_ professional 
people who serve as dis- 
cussion leaders and a- 
bout two hundred and 
fifty service club mem- 
bers, all have a part in 
making the day a_ suc- 
cess. The conference is a 
dramatic demonstration 
of how a school and com- 
munity may work to- 
gether for the benefit of 
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high school youth. 

Planning starts early in the fall with 
meetings of Student Council and faculty 
committees. After surveys are made of 
student interest in occupations, a tentative 
program is set up. 

One week before the conference, parents 
of seniors are invited to a pre-conference 
session. Here an attempt is made to out- 
line the purposes and activities of the con- 
ference and to suggest to them what they 
may do to assist in making it most ef- 
fective. 

As preparation for Career Day gets 
under way, various classes take an active 
part. The senior office-practice class plays 
a vital role by taking dictation, typing let- 
ters, mimeographing programs, and carry- 
ing out the many office details connected 
with a project of this kind. These people 
are thus given practice in actual office 
work. At the same time, they become more 
vitally interested in the conference. 

A student from the high school art class 
designs a cover for the program. Posters 
ire also prepared by other art students on 
the various occupations represented. 
‘hese are displayed in the library together 
with suggested readings on each occupa- 
tion. 

Publicity in both the school paper and 
the city paper is handled by members of 
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the journalism class. 

Students are selected to serve as chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of the nearly fifty 
meetings held during the day. The chair- 
men introduce the discussion leaders, and 
the vice-chairmen take care of attendance 
and other details. An English teacher 
gives the chairmen training in the proper 
methods of introduction. Thus the confer- 
ence serves as a training ground for the 
development of student leaders. 

Decorations for the speaker’s table at 
the luncheon and place cards for the guest 
speakers are prepared by girls of the 
Home Economics Department. Kiach senior 
is given a badge to wear during the day. 
These badges are kept by many as a tan- 
gible momento of the day. 

The follow-up of the conference is even 
more important than the conference itself. 
Each senior is interviewed by the guid- 
ance director to help him with questions 
which may not have been answered by the 
conference. Some learn that they are not 
qualified for the work they have been 
areaming about. To leave these without 
any help would be a serious mistake. 

An event of this size does not start all 
at once. The program now carried out in 
Hastings has evolved from a small begin- 
ning. Each year some feature is added. 
Each year, the program is evaluated by 
students, faculty, and discussion leaders. 
From suggestions made by these groups, 
improvements are made in the plans for 
the following year. Careful planning and 
the co-cperation of many people have 
made of this an event to which the juniors 
and seniors look forward each year. 








Musie in the 
Rural Community 


1WENDOLYN F.. BUTTERMORE 
Music Director, 
Ve. ona, New Jersey 
URAL music supervisors have a 
great responsibility, not only to the 
schools, but to the community as well. 
Rura! people do not have the diversified 
amusements a city provides; their homes 
are farther apart and a greatey distance 
from the community center, and they have 
less leisuve time. This develops in them 
an appreciation of the value of time, and 
originality and initiative in providing self- 
amusement, with greater joy gained from 
simple pleasures. ; 
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Usually the rural music supervisor has 
a full schedule. Leisure time is important 
to him, too, but if he can find time to sup- 
ply his talents to spur on group activities, 
everyone in his community will benefit. 
Activities easily started and greatly en- 
joyed are community sings held in school, 
church, or meeting hall, and folk dancing 
and singing. Often this leads to the for- 
mation of a chorus, or perhaps four men 
get together to render a few numbers as 
a quartet at the next meeting. 


Programs given in the schools by the 
children shculd be community affairs as 
well. Simple costuming and refreshments 
require help from the mothers and give 
everyone a part. A prominent man may 
be called upon to address the audience 
briefly if a speech seems in order. The 
program should end with some songs all 
can sing and then carry home to sing as 
they go about their work. 


It’s fun to round up instruments from 
attics, or even construct a few, and then 
start an ensemble. The result may be a 
harmonica or accordion band, a folk danc- 
ing or swing band, a string quartet or 
brass choir. There are any number of pos- 
sibilities. One of the women who hasn’t 
touched the piano in years but “used to 
be pretty good,” may work out to be a 
good accompanist. And perhaps another 
person will have a tune to “set down” for 
the group to play or for the chorus. 

Still another suggestion is a group 
meeting in a home or at the school to lis- 
ten to fine recordings and learn to recog- 
nize and appreciate the varied music 
types and compositions. This takes little 
direction, except, perhaps a start, a pho- 
nograph and records, and a good book on 
music appreciation. 

The school should be made available for 
all the needs of the community, and should 
provide the proper facilities — library, 
rooms for group meetings, a piano, cafe- 
teria equipment, a phonograph and rec- 
ords, and space for dances and lectures. 
The supervisor, as instigator and leader, 
should train others to direct and aid in 
every way possible—to conserve his time 
and energy, and instill a cooperative spirit 
among his patrons. 

Music’s greatest value is realized when 
we give it to others, and the benefit it can 
give to the rural community is immeasur- 
able. It gives new color, a unity of pur- 
pose, mutual enjoyment, and mutual un- 
derstanding. 
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Student Participation on a New Plan 


AKTOWN, Indiana, has a small high 

school—150 students in grades seven 
through twelve. As in other high schools, 
the extra-curricular activities consist of 
class plays, basketball games, class par- 
ties, and class sponsored dances. The press 
club, camera club, athletic club, and oth- 
ers also carry on diverse activities. All 
regulation of these activities had always 
been the autocratic function of the faculty 
until the school year of 1948-1949. It 
was decided then that the students would 
better understand the problems involved 
in administration of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities if they heard their proposals dis- 
cussed by their peers. 


It was suggested to the student body 
that perhaps they could regulate their 
own extra-curricular activities. The idea 
was accepted wholeheartedly. Delegates 
were elected to a constitutional convention 
by each organized class or club. Follow- 
ing several lengthy parliamentary ses- 
sions, the constitution was written and 
ratified by the student body. 

The constitution required that each can- 
didate for a major office secure the signa- 
tures of five students and the signatures 
of the teachers in whose classes he was 
enrolled. Competition for the major of- 
fices led to campaign speeches in assem- 
blies. Those seeking election as class or 
club representatives had only to file an 
application to have their names placed on 
the ballot by the election board. 


The United Classes and Clubs of Oak- 
town High School has been functioning 


| for one year. It receives and passes on 


applications of classes or clubs to sponsor 
extra-curricular activities. If students 
want to have a class party, they must file 
a detailed written application signed by 
the class or club president and the spon- 
sor. It is not uncommon for the U.C.C. 
0.H.S to refuse to approve a proposed 
party or other activity until some item in 
the proposal is changed to conform more 
nearly to the school conventions. In the 
case of a money-raising activity, rivalry 
is keen between the junior and senior class 
representatives, as these groups need con- 
siderable class funds for their overnight 
excursions each spring. Students realize 
the money-raising potential of the com- 
munity, and therefore, a fair division of 
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money-raising activities is the business of 
the U.C.C.O.H.S. The decisions made by 
this group have been most commendable, 
and the losers in the cases are satisfied 
that they have had a fair hearing. 


Some activities are rightful functions 
of the entire student body. The annual 
homecoming celebration and the honor 
banquet for students who have won dis- 
tinction in the school in one way, or an- 
other are the chief school-wide activities 
at Oaktown. The U.C.C.O.H.S., as repre- 
sentative of the student body, sponsors 
these activities. These two activities re- 
quire financing, but the U.C.C.O.H.S. does 
not sponsor money-raising activities, since 
that would tend to reduce the potentiali- 
ties of the classes and clubs. (Government 
does not participate in business.) The stu- 
dent government follows the pattern set 
by our state government and levies a gross 
income tax on groups sponsoring money- 
raising activities under their jurisdiction. 
The tax levy is three per cent of the gross 
amount taken in at any money-raising ac- 
tivity such as_ basketball games, class 
plays, concession stand sales, etc. Part of 
the money is used directly in the behalf 
of the classes and clubs. For example, 
stage make-up is purchased by the U.C.C. 
O.H.S., since several classes will use the 
same make-up. Also several phonograph 
records have been purchased and placed 
in the school library for class and club 
dances. 


Students are learning to govern them- 
selves, to make decisions after the prob- 
lem has been shown to be many-faceted, 
to understand our state gross income tax 
system. Democracy is at work in Oaktown 


High School. 


Our desire has not been iust to be some- 
how “different”, but we have bowed to 
extra-curricular authorities, that agree 
that a school should not be simply initia- 
tive. Our plan does fit our particular need. 
Its deviation from common practice ap- 
pears to conform to some changes in the 
times. We pass the idea on in the hope that 
other schools may see some value in it. 
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the journalism class. 

Students are selected to serve as chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of the nearly fifty 
meetings held during the day. The chair- 
men introduce the discussion leaders, and 
the vice-chairmen take care of attendance 
and other details. An English teacher 
gives the chairmen training in the proper 
methods of introduction. Thus the confer- 
ence serves as a training ground for the 
development of student leaders. 

Decorations for the speaker’s table at 
the luncheon and place cards for the guest 
speakers are prepared by girls of the 
Home Economics Department. Kach senior 
is given a badge to wear during the day. 
These badges are kept by many as a tan- 
gible momento of the day. 

The follow-up of the conference is even 
more important than the conference itself. 
Each senior is interviewed by the guid- 
ance director to help him with questions 
which may not have been answered by the 
conference. Some learn that they are not 
qualified for the work they have been 
areaming about. To leave these without 
any help would be a serious mistake. 

An event of this size does not start all 
at once. The program now carried out in 
Hastings has evolved from a small begin- 
ning. Each year some feature is added. 
Each year, the program is evaluated by 
students, faculty, and discussion leaders. 
From suggestions made by these groups, 
improvements are made in the plans for 
the following year. Careful planning and 
the co-cperation of many people have 
made of this an event to which the juniors 
and seniors look forward each year. 
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URAL music supervisors have a 
great responsibility, not only to the 
schools, but to the community as well. 
Rura! people do not have the diversified 
amusements a city provides; their homes 
are farther apart and a greater distance 
from the community center, and they have 
less leisure time. This develops in them 
an appreciation of the value of time, and 
originality and initiative in providing self- 
amusement, with greater joy gained from 
-imple pleasures. P 
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Usually the rural music supervisor has 
a full schedule. Leisure time is important 
to him, too, but if he can find time to sup- 
ply his talents to spur on group activities, 
everyone in his community will benefit. 
Activities easily started and greatly en- 
joyed are community sings held in school, 
church, or meeting hall, and folk dancing 
and singing. Often this leads to the for- 
mation of a chorus, or perhaps four men 
get together to render a few numbers as 
a quartet at the next meeting. 


Programs given in the schools by the 
children shculd be community affairs as 
well. Simple costuming and refreshments 
require help from the mothers and give 
everyone a part. A prominent man may 
be called upon to address the audience 
briefly if a speech seems in order. The 
program should end with some songs all 
can sing and then carry home to sing as 
they go about their work. 


It’s fun to round up instruments from 
attics, or even construct a few, and then 
start an ensemble. The result may be a 
harmonica or accordion band, a folk danc- 
ing or swing band, a string quartet or 
brass choir. There are any number of pos- 
sibilities. One of the women who hasn’t 
touched the piano in years but ‘‘used to 
be pretty good,” may work out to be a 
good accompanist. And perhaps another 
person will have a tune to “set down” for 
the group to play or for the chorus. 

Still another suggestion is a group 
meeting in a home or at the school to lis- 
ten to fine recordings and learn to recog- 
nize and appreciate the varied music 
types and compositions. This takes little 
direction, except, perhaps a start, a pho- 
nograph and records, and a good book on 
music appreciation. 

The school should be made available for 
all the needs of the community, and should 
provide the proper facilities — library, 
rooms for group meetings, a piano, cafe- 
teria equipment, a phonograph and rec- 
ords, and space for dances and lectures. 
The supervisor, as instigator and leader, 
should train others to direct and aid in 
every way possible—to conserve his time 
and energy, and instill a cooperative spirit 
among his patrons. 

Music’s greatest value is realized when 
we give it to others, and the benefit it can 
give to the rural community is immeasur- 
able. It gives new color, a unity of pur- 
pose, mutual enjoyment, and mutual un- 
derstanding. 
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Student Participation on a New Plan 


AKTOWN, Indiana,has a small high 

school—150 students in grades seven 
through twelve. As in other high schools, 
the extra-curricular activities consist of 
class plays, basketball games, class par- 
ties, and class sponsored dances. The press 
club, camera club, athletic club, and oth- 
ers also carry on diverse activities. All 
regulation of these activities had always 
been the autocratic function of the faculty 
until the school year of 1948-1949. It 
was decided then that the students would 
better understand the problems involved 
in administration of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities if they heard their proposals dis- 
cussed by their peers. 


It was suggested to the student body 
that perhaps they could regulate their 


own extra-curricular activities. The idea 
was accepted wholeheartedly. Delegates 


were elected to a constitutional convention 
by each organized class or club. Follow- 
ing several lengthy parliamentary ses- 
sions, the constitution was written and 
ratified by the student body. 

The constitution required that each can- 
didate for a major office secure the signa- 
tures of five students and the signatures 
of the teachers in whose classes he was 
enrolled. Competition for the major of- 
fices led to campaign speeches in assem- 
blies. Those seeking election as class or 
club representatives had only to file an 
application to have their names placed on 
the ballot by the election board. 


The United Classes and Clubs of Oak- 
town High School has been functioning 
for one year. It receives and passes on 
applications of classes or clubs to sponsor 
extra-curricular activities. If students 
want to have a class party, they must file 
a detailed written application signed by 
the class or club president and the spon- 
sor. It is not uncommon for the U.C.C. 
0.H.S to refuse to approve a proposed 
party or other activity until some item in 
the proposal is changed to conform more 
nearly to the school conventions. In the 
case of a money-raising activity, rivalry 
is keen between the junior and senior class 
representatives, as these groups need con- 
siderable class funds for their overnight 
excursions each spring. Students realize 
the money-raising potential of the com- 
munity, and therefore, a fair division of 
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money-raising activities is the business of 
the U.C.C.O.H.S. The decisions made by 
this group have been most commendable, 
and the losers in the cases are satisfied 
that they have had a fair hearing. 


Some activities are rightful functions 
of the entire student body. The annual 
homecoming celebration and the honor 
banquet for students who have won dis- 
tinction in the school in one way, or an- 
other are the chief school-wide activities 
at Oaktown. The U.C.C.O.H.S., as repre- 
sentative of the student body, sponsors 
these activities. These two activities re- 
quire financing, but the U.C.C.O.H.S. does 
not sponsor money-raising activities, since 
that would tend to reduce the potentiali- 
ties of the classes and clubs. (Government 
does not participate in business.) The stu- 
dent government follows the pattern set 
by our state government and levies a gross 
income tax on groups sponsoring money- 
raising activities under their jurisdiction. 
The tax levy is three per cent of the gross 
amount taken in at any money-raising ac- 
tivity such as_ basketball games, class 
plays, concession stand sales, etc. Part of 
the money is used directly in the behalf 
of the classes and clubs. For example, 
stage make-up is purchased by the U.C.C. 
O.H.S., since several classes will use the 
same make-up. Also several phonograph 
records have been purchased and placed 
in the school library for class and club 


dances, 


Students are learning to govern them- 
selves, to make decisions after the prob- 
lem has been shown to be many-faceted, 
to understand our state gross income tax 
system. Democracy is at work in Oaktown 
High School. 


Our desire has not been iust to be some- 
how “different”, but we have bowed to 
extra-curricular authorities, that agree 
that a school should not be simply initia- 
tive. Our plan does fit our particular need. 
Its deviation from common practice ap- 
pears to conform to some changes in the 
times. We pass the idea on in the hope that 
other schools may see some value in it. 
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Building the Debate Case 


EBATERS often begin by defining 

terms, so that should be the proper 

manner of opening an article on de- 
bate. The debate case is different from the 
debate brief or debate outline. By “‘Debate 
Case” we mean the outline or main points 
that are selected for use in that particular 
debate. ‘‘Case” also includes the arrange- 
ment of the points that are selected for 
use. 

Affirmative cases are developed in a 
different manner from those used by the 
Negative. We will first consider the ar- 
rangement of an affirmative case. 

During recent years, all national debate 
subjects have proposed a change from 
present policy. This aids the debater in de- 
veloping his affirmative case, for when a 
change is proposed a definite implication 
of unsatisfactory conditions is present. 
The wording also implies that improve- 
ment is possible. This leads to the conven- 
tional points for the affirmative: 

1. Conditions are unsatisfactory at the 
present time. 

2. The affirmative will show how these 
conditions can be improved. 

3. Benefits of the affirmative plan will 
exceed whatever difficulties it may incur. 

The conventional affirmative case will 
devote seven or eight minutes of the first 
ten-minute speech to examples of the evils 
in the present system. In this year’s de- 
bate subject regarding the election of the 
President of the United States by direct 
vote, the affirmative will show why the 
various practices connected with the elec- 
toral college method of electing presient 
are faulty. This part of the speech should 
carefully select the faults of the present 
election system which the affirmative ex- 
pect to be able to cure. For instance, it is 
folly for the affirmative to decry the elec- 
tion of presidents by a minority of the 
voters, for it will be impossible for the af- 
firmative to provide majoritv vote for 
president unless the affirmative propose 
“run-off” elections until there are only 
two candidates remaining ia the race. 
Therefore they should not select deficien- 
cies in the present svstem unless they are 
to be cured by the election system that is 
pronosed by the affirmative. 

The conventional case will next present 
a plan that will improve the — of 
electing president, or whatever the debate 
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subject may be about. This plan should be 
presented during the last two minutes of 
the first affirmative case. Better debat- 
ing will result for the affirmative if they 
plan a broad base for the debate. It is 
much better to have a “plan” and defend 
it than it is to quibble regarding whether 
or not a plan need be presented. I say that 
— is done by the conventional affirma- 
ive. 

As to what the plan should include when 
discussing the “direct election of Presi- 
dent,” that is entirely up to the team that 
is planning the case. The Lemke amend- 
ment proposes a change in both the nom- 
inating method and in the election method 
of choosing our chief executive. Such a 
proposal undertakes more than the af- 
firmative is obliged to, but it may be ad- 
vantageous in building the debate case be- 
cause it prevents the negative from acus- 
ing the affirmative of aiming to cure the 
election system while leaving the nomi- 
nation system open to all of its present- 
day deficiencies. 

Another plan that may be used is ol 
on the Lodge-Gossett Amendment. This 
proposes the retention of the allocation of 
electoral vote while eliminating the actual 
electors. It may be that the negative will 
not admit that such allocation of votes is 
using “direct vote of the people’. At all 
events, the affirmative should propose 
more than one “plan” and thus have a 
chance to dodge the direct attack of the 
negative on their plan. 

The affirmative first speaker has thus 
presented a broad base on which to de 
mand a change. The fact that he has pre. 
sented a plan of action as well as the de 
ficiencies of the present system, spreads 
the negative’s fire and prevents mere con- 
tentiousness or quibbling which results 
when the affirmative first speaker has 
presented only the “need” point. 

The duty of the second speaker will be 
to still further broaden the case of the af- 
firmative by demonstrating how _ the 
“plan” will cure the evils in the present 
system. This should be done in a thorough 
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going manner, using the details of the plan 
to show how they overcome present evils. 
We hasten to remind the second affirma- 
tive that he must defend the ‘“‘need” and 
the “plan” against the attacks of the nega- 
tive speaker who preceded him. This com- 
pletes the conventional affirmative case. 


In another type of case, the affirmative 
may choose to open with a “plan” for im- 
proving the method of electing President. 
Thus they are assuming that the short- 
comings in the present election system are 
well known and recognized. With such a 
“case” the affirmative must be prepared 
to present reasons for needing to improve 
the election machinery, when, and if, the 
negative claim that “need” has not been 
proved. 


Another method of proving “need” is 
for the affirmative to show that their plan 
will bring about so many benefits and 
improvements that these superior methods 
should be accepted even though the pres- 
ent system may have been tolerable in the 
past. Thus we have indicated three pos- 
sible “cases” for the affirmative: The con- 
ventional three point case; the case that 
presents the plan and benefits first and 
then, if demanded, presents the “need” 
points; and the third, which is based on 
the “plan” and its benefits. 

We have not mentioned the affirmative 
case which is based on a strong “need” 
and the contention that when conditions 
are “so bad” something must be done, and 
then claiming that they need not submit a 
plan. This type of case is not easily usable 
in discussing the Presidential election 
topic as at present worded, for the af- 
firmative must defend a plan that can be 
classified as “elected by direct vote of the 
neople”. The negative can force the af- 
firmative to explain how they plan to 
make such direct vote possible. A skillful 
negative will make it mandatory for the 
affirmative to present a plan. Therefore 
this type of affirmative case seems to be 
eliminated by the wording of the topic. 

Here in planning a negative case there 
is opportunity for greater variety than is 
possible in planning an affirmative case. 
This is true because the negative need not 
defend all three of the conventional issues, 
“need”, “plan”, and “benefits”. A skillful 
negative mav elect to rely on a strong at- 
tack on the “plan” of the affirmative and 
by showing that improvement is not pos- 
sible, prove that we are better off to use 
what we have than to “experiment” with 
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untried and dangerous schemes such as 
proposed by the affirmative. This type of 
case requires thorough planning in the 
field of weaknesses of the affirmative 
plans. Also the evil consequences of adopt- 
ing the “plan” should be developed, thus 
you overthrow the “benefits” even before 
the affirmative has had a chance to pre- 
sent arguments to show benefits. This 
negative case has the added advantage of 
forcing the affirmative to present a de- 
tailed plan because the negative has 
shown the shortcomings of conventional 
proposals for improving the method of 
electing the President. 

We should hasten to say that the con- 
ventional negative ‘“‘case’”’ opens with a de- 
fense of the present system, showing that 
it has been successful most of the time 
and that the evils which the affirmative 
point out will never occur in any one elec- 
tion and may not occur at all. The conven- 
tional negative attacks the plans of the af- 
firmative and aims fo show that evils will 
result, not benefits. This conventional case 
is most usable for beginners because it can 
be developed most readily and can be pre- 
sented in an organized manner. 

Another type of negative case may be 
called the “shotgun” case. In this it is the 
negative’s aim to scatter the attack so that 
the affirmative case is weakened all along 
the line. This is the exact opposite of the 
negative case that depends on one main 
point, such as the one mentioned two para- 
graphs above. The shotgun case lavnches 
a withering attack all along the line of the 
debate. The “needs” of the affirmative are 
weak, the “plan” of the affirmative is 
open to criticism, the “benefits” of the af- 
firmative will turn into harms and de- 
fects. This case needs to be clearly organ- 
ized. The evidence must flow along at 
rapid pace, and the manner of the speaker 
must be confident. The purpose is to keep 
the affirmative ‘“‘on the run”. 

The “counter-plan” type of negative 
case is well known. Any negative that uses 
a counter-plan must recognize that by so 
doing they are admitting that conditions 
are so bad that a change is necessary, and 
thus are admitting most of the affirmative 
first speech. Unless the negative has a 
plan that is sure to be superior to any that 
the affirmative can produce, the counter- 
plan case is not recommended. The nega- 
tive must be certain that it is not present- 
ing a plan of “direct vote of the people” 
because that is the plan of the affirma- 
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tive. Also the negative plan must not be 
sufficiently like that of the affirmative or 
the affirmative may take it over as one of 
the many plans that may be considered 
when seeking to find the most usable 
method of “direct vote’. The counter-plan 
should be used only as a last resort. 


The cases we have suggested for the 
negative include: the attack on the af- 
firmative plan; the conventional three 
point case; the shotgun case; the substi- 
tute-plan case. 


Some cautions for the negative in build- 
ing cases may be in order. First, in this 
year’s debates it seems wise for the nega- 
tive to build the cases so as to avoid the 
necessity of having to attack the affirma- 
tive “need” points, because the affirma- 





tive have so many strong “need” points 
that to overthrow them may be difficult. 
Second, the negative should plan a case 
that keeps the affirmative on the defen- 
sive from the start. Third, the negative de- 
baters should be certain that they know 
what they wish to do to the affirmative so 
that the position of the negative becomes 
clear. As nevative debates, be not only 
destructive, but be constructive, so your 
audience will accept your suggestions. 

Building a debate case may be classified 
as the over-all strategy of the debate. Hav- 
ing planned your long range attack, be- 
fore you enter the debate, the selection of 
strategy within the debate should be made 
much more simple. Both types of strategy 
are as important in debate as in an ath- 
letic contest or in a military battle. 


Junior Financiers 


URS is a small town which affords 

no banking facilities. The handling 

of school funds in such a town is a 
problem which offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for high school students to assume 
responsibility and to acquire valuable in- 
formation and experience with problems 
that will confront them later in life. 

To fulfill these needs the Ramer School 
Bank was opened for business on Septem- 
ber 17, 1940. For the first year, the bank 
was located in the principal’s office and 
was open only one period each day. Three 
students were bankers, and no credit was 
given for the work. These student bankers 
were selected by the sponsor from among 
the upper ranking mathematics students. 
Accuracy and enthusiasm were the chief 
qualities desired. 

From its inception, the bank’s most 
serious problem has been lack of equip- 
ment. One ordinary loose-leaf note book 
was the sole piece of equipment to begin 
with. For the purpose of insuring ac- 
curacy, however. the school adding ma- 
chine was available. 

The principal of Ramer School was al- 
ways cooperative. This was esseptial to 
the bank’s growth. Before the year was 
over, the school bought ten dollars’ worth 
of ledger sheets for the bank. In the spring 
the equipment was again augmented. Dr. 
A. ID. Cowles, who was president of Bank 
of Ramer prior to its dissolution, became 
interested in the project. He donated the’ 
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stationery which was left on hand. This 
included checks and deposit slips enough 
to last ten years. 

Since the first year, the sponsor and 
bankers have made an annual visit to the 
banks in near-by Montgomery, Alabama. 
Student hankers enjoy an opportunity to 
see a real bank in action. The Montgomery 
bankers have become interested in the 
banking project as a result of these. From 
first, public relations has proved help- 

ul. 

The first year our bank handled only 

$3,398.09. Sponsor and students were 
pleased. The principal was relieved of 
making reports for school accounts, and 
so he was pleased too. Bank records were 
complete and accurate. 

At the beginning of the second year, 
the bank was viven quarters in a room ad- 
ioinine the syonsor’s class room so that 
the bank might be kept open all day, giv- 
ing opportunity for more students to bene- 
fit from the project. Students from that 
time on received bookkeeping credit for 
the work. 

Because bankers were keeping cafeteria 
records, the administration used cafeteria 
“unds to buy an adding machine for the 
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bank. The mathematics department bought 
a used typewriter. With school funds the 
principal bought a safe to provide a fire- 
proof place for storing bank records. This 
was essential before student deposits could 
ve accepted. 

January 12, 1942, was a red letter day 
in the history of the bank. It was on that 
uay that the bank was opened to student 
depositors and borrowers. <A_ student 
might deposit as much or as little as he 
pleased. This goal had been in the mind of 
tne sponsor from the first. Students wrote 
checks when they wished to withdraw 
tunds from the bank. These student checks 
could be cashed only at the Ramer School 
Bank or at the stores of those Ramer 
merchants who agreed to cooperate by 
taking students’ checks drawn on the Ra- 
mer School Bank. Pupils were allowed to 
borrow as much as one dollar by signing 
a promissory note. A very small interest 
rate was charged on the loan—from one 
to three cents, depending on length of 
time and amount of money borrowed. 

Usually when checks were written by 
depositors, cash was given for them. How- 
ever, if a student wished to mail a check, 
he might request a school check on the 
Alabama National Bank, where school 
funds were deposited. These checks must 
be signed by the sponsor or by the prin- 
cipal. 

An interesting feature of the above 
plan is the “credit rating” cards kept by 
bankers. Each student depositor or bor- 
rower has a “credit card” in the files of 
the bank. These cards are ranked good, 
bad, fair, or excellent. In nine years the 
bank has failed to collect only one dollar 
and thirty-five cents of borrowed money. 

The constantly enlarging volume of 
bank business made the improvised fur- 
nishings of the room- inadequate. Filing 
space and cabinets were 
needed. The Senior One 
mathematics class made 
the actual plans and 
scale drawings for a 
combination filing cab- 
inet, typewriter desk, 
and bank counter. Lum- 
ber and other necessary 


materials were fur- 
nished by the County 


Board of Education. Con- 
struction was done by 
bus drivers. These driv- 
ers receive full time pay 
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from the County Board. 

Since the staff of student bankers has 
grown, the sponsor calls bank conterences 
when needea. At these conterences ditti- 
culties are ironed out and plans are made 
tor facilitating work. 

When the bank was first opened, ar- 
rangements were made to deposic tunds 
with the Alabama National Bank in Mont- 
gomery. At the present there are four 
separate accounts. Ali school aad ciub 
money is handled under the hamecr School 
account. Ramer School Personals acccount 
includes deposits by students and faculty 
members. Separate accounts are kept for 
Ramer School Cateteria and Kamer 
School Fees. This expedites the making of 
reports. The sponsor was advised by a 
county lawyer that this money should not 
be put in an account that was open for 
loans. No service charge is made on school 
accounts. 

Ramer is twenty-five miles from Mont- 
gomery; it was not practical to deposit 
money each day. At tirst this money was 
exchanged with a local merchant for per- 
sonal checks which were deposited at the 
end of the week. For several years, how- 
ever, the bank has carried insurance on 
money held at the school or in transit tc 
the bank. 

The responsibilities and opportunities 
of student bankers have increased each 
year. During the war bankers sold bonds 
and stamps. In 1947 they were asked to 
audit class and club treasurers’ books. 
This work proved interesting and, as a 
result, all student organizations now have 
their records checked by student bankers. 

For the past. five years all graduating 
student bankers have been able to secure 
employment in Montgomery banks. The 
sponsor feels that this is due not only to 
their training but also to the publicity 
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given the project on students’ visits to 
these banks. Local newspapers have been 
generous in the publicity given the school 
project. 

The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Montgomery donated a bookkeeping ma- 
chine to the school bank in September, 
1949. This machine was completely recon- 
ditioned before it was sent out. 

This gift necessitated the buying of new 
ledger sheets and _ statements. Student 
bankers get a feeling of pride when they 
see “Ramer School Bank” printed at the 
top of each sheet. Statements are now giv- 
en to depositors at the end of each semes- 
ter. It is hoped that the use of this ma- 
chine will help students in securing posi- 
tions in the future. 

Problems are arising constantly. In this 
small Ramer School, scheduling bankers 





jor the entire day is no easy task. Only 
cne section is given in some required sub- 
jects, and sometimes it is very hard to find 
efficient workers. Consequently, at some 
periods only one banker is available. All 
bankers are trained to check money to the 
incoming bankers. Since only a small por- 
tion of the money is kept outside the safe, 
this does not require much time. At the 
end of the day, however, all money is 
checked by the last period bankers under 
the supervision of the sponsor. In this way 
a shortage would be detected almost im- 
mediately. 

During the past year the bank handled 
more than $37,000. Thirteen bankers are 
now serving the school. Business is con- 
stantly increasing. From these humble be- 
ginnings, Ramer School has one of the 
best equipped school banks in the state. 


Karly Bird Basketball 


implies is basketball played early in 

the morning before regularly sched- 
uled classes or assembly programs begin. 
The following article has been developed 
from the experiences at Eastside High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey. 

There are many methods by which to 
organize an intramural basketball league. 
The idea is to have a place for all students 
who want to play, and then fit the student 
into the correct place. It is not satisfactory 
for a freshman, with his poor or ordinary 
ability, to be compelled to compete at all 
times with Juniors or Seniors, who are 
two and three years older and usually of 
superior ability. 

In organizing and administering an in- 
tramural basketball league, most large 
high schools have the problem of too little 
space to accommodate large numbers at a 
given time and also too little time to do it. 

Here are some first things to consider 
in undertaking the program: What are the 
aims and objectives—why have such a 
program? Perhaps your students have not 
voiced a desire for basketball competition, 
but you in the school have noticed that 
your varsity team is not faring so well in 
competition with schools of its own size in 
spite of hard work with the squad. Per- 
haps the attendance has not come up to 
expectations in spite of all the advertising, 
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devices that have been tried. Perhaps the 
enthusiasm in the school for basketball is 
dormant, and the students do not sing the 
team’s praises in school, outside of school, 
and at home. 


Many students want to play but do not 
because they are not quite good enough for 
the Junior Varsity or Varsity. With com- 
petition, they may be material for the 
school team. Many boys work after school 
and would welcome the opportunity to 
play if the place were available when they 
have time. 

The idea of Early Bird Basketball of- 
fers an opportunity for all who want to 
play, except those on the Junior Varsity 
and Varsity squads. 

One method for arranging for compe- 
tition is to have teams from home rooms. 
The advantage of this method lies in the 
fact that it makes it relatively easy to con- 
tact all members of any given team quick- 
ly. They are a unit and will not readily 
forget schedules. The group to choose 
from is not too large and may cover a 
wide age range and classification spread. 
Too, teams may be chosen from physical 
education classes where age and classifi- 
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cation is fairly even but the chance of 
teacher influence is great and personal 
student approval not too great. The follow- 
ing method is the one used at Eastside 
High School. Teams are registered accord- 
ing to classification and ability. Any group 
of boys may register a team, giving names 
of all players, captain, and home rooms. 
They must be of the same classification— 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors. 

No varsity or junior varsity players are 
allowed to play in the league. However, 
they are permitted to act as sponsors or 
coaches. This stimulates not only the var- 
sity players but also the league players, 
but it is necessary to assist, watch, and ad- 
vise these sponsors, or coaches, frequently 
so that sound aims and objectives are ad- 
hered to as closely as possible. 


When starting the league, it may prove 
an easier task to group the freshmen and 
sophomores together in one league, with 
the formation of eight or sixteen teams, 
seven or eight on a team. With such a 
number on a team, all members are given 
an opportunity to play, and in case of ab- 
sence, there are enough substitutes to 
make a complete team. 

Not too much ground work and prelimi- 
nary organization is necessary. If the de- 
sire to play is present in the boys, a man 
with enthusiasm, patience, and ordinary 
intelligence can carry the league to a hap- 
py, successful conclusion. However, the 
following should be done at least two 
weeks prior to the inception of the league. 
Insert articles in the school paper, giving 
information about what is going to take 
place, how to enter a team, the type of 
competition to be expected, where to file 
entries, and time and place for games to 
be played. Some of the same material 
should be sent to local newspapers. Notice 
should be given in the school bulletin and 
assemblies, also by signs on_ bulletin 
boards. Last but not least, announcements 
should be made in the physical education 
classes. Now with the cooperation of the 
school principal, have a short ten-minute 
meeting with all the boys in school and at 
that time present the plan to them clearly 
and concisely—announce that there is to 
be but one week for enrollment, at the end 
of which time no more teams will be recog- 
nized. At that time, it is also important to 
announce that there are openings for some 
few students who have the desire to be 
sports reporters who will be allowed to 
keep score, write up the game results, and 
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have contact with newspapers as cub 
school sports reporters. Also work this 
angle with the English Department and 
school paper. Also request two managers, 
who will be your personal assistants and 
help supervise materials and games. 

Officials are necessary and _ personal 
instructions are needed. ‘There are plenty 
of boys who are more than anxious, not 
only to blow the whistle but to know con- 
fidently why and where. One big source of 
supply here is the varsity team. These 
boys usually become better players and 
tiner sportsmen, once they have done some 
officiating and have seen competition 
from the referee’s angle. By the use of the 
student managers, score keepers, report- 
ers, referees, and coaches or sponsors, 
greater student participation and interest 
is created and maintained everywhere. 


As soon as enough teams have been en- 
tered to make a complete or balanced 
schedule, team names should be given to 
them. Names of colleges, cities or big 
league teams are very popular. These 
names with the members and _ schedule, 
should be posted and published. The names 
used this year in our league are colleges— 
Notre Dame, Army, L.I.U., Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Boston College, Navy, 
Penn, in the Junior-Senior League—Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Pittsburgh, Minnesota, and Ohio State in 
the Freshmen-Sophomore League. 

Finally comes the time to call a final 
meeting of all team members, coaches, 
referees, etc., and give a concise but com- 
plete outline of what is to take place, 
where, and the time when games will be 
played. 

Play should start within two or three 
days after this meeting. Post the entire 
schedule and also the next playing day’s 
schedule. 

Starting time of all games is scheduled 
three-quarters of an hour before school, 
and the games last for thirty minutes with 
a two-minute intermission between halves. 

At Eastside High School, which has a 
large gymnasium, 140 feet long, divided 
in the center with doors that separate the 
boys’ gym from the girls’ gym, we have 
four basketball courts running across the 
gym instead of lengthwise. 

Two to four games are thus played 
every morning. The schedule is a Round 
Robin, in two halves. Every team plays 
every other team once in each half. The 
champions of the first half play the 
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champions of the second half for the 
school championship. 

Scores of the games are posted as soon 
as they are completed in the morning, so 
that the results and records can always be 
seen. We also publish results in the local 
paper the next morning, with complete 
lineups, box scores, and referees—under 
caption of name of league and school. Once 
at the end of each week, we publish the 
standings of the teams the same as above. 

Spectators are invited to all games, and 
often teams have their own following and 
cheering sections. There is no charge for 
admission, and during the ordinary sea- 
son we have from fifty to two hundred 
spectators present. 

When the time comes for play-offs and 





championships, a charge of five cents is 
made, to be used for medals for the mem- 
bers of the two winning teams, inscribed 
with league name and year. If the school 
can afford, and is willing, to stand the ex- 
pense, no charge is made. 


When the season is completed, there is 
usually a game scheduled between the Jun- 
ior Varsity team and a combination of the 
two top teams in the Early Bird League. 


As soon as possible after the completion 
of the schedule, five or ten minutes should 
be allotted in the regular school assembly 
to award medals to the winning teams and 
for presentation of names to be inscribed 
on school Early Bird League plaques for 
the year completed. 


Television: an Integrated Literature Unit 


ECENTLY the School District of 
R Philadelphia, in cooperation with 
Station WPTZ, presented the tele- 
vision program “Operation Blackboard’, 
which showed phases of the work of the 
senior high schools in the Philadelphia 
area. The programs were arranged to dem- 
onstrate the activities of public, private, 
and parochial schools three times weekly 
in half-hour programs. The planning and 
broadcasting of these shows involved the 
cooperative endeavors of school superin- 
tendents, teachers, students, and the tech- 
nical resources of WPTZ. ‘hese and sim- 
ilar broadcasts have placed Philadelphia in 
the lead in television education. 
Frankfort High School was selected for 
the program or May 4, 1949; the area 
chosen was the appreciation of English 
literature with an accelerated group of 
twelfth grade students. Robert J. Adams, 
Head of the English Department, was 
asked to plan the unit. In March he called 
the writer in as consultant. Adams wished 
to have a dual presentation: discussion 
and dramatization of a scene from Ham- 
let. It was his intention that he take the 
discussion, and the writer the dramatiza- 
tion of Laertes’ farewell, Act I, Scene ITI. 
Preparing the Unit—The video,audience 
would probably be amazed at the time that 
went into the preparation of the telecast. 
Adams wished every student to under- 
stand Hamlet. This was no small task as 
the play is supremely difficult. Three days 
were spent in the discussion of the play 
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after it had been read in class. The stu- 
dents were urged to see the Olivier motion 
picture, and several also saw Margaret 
Webster’s production. Adams discussed 
the problems involved in the understand- 
ing of the plot, theme, and characteriza- 
tion. As student participation was to be 
spontaneous, no set questions were pre- 
pared. 

In preparing the dramatic portion of 
the show, the writer rehearsed with the 
limitation of television in mind. The stage 
is small; the scenery, elementary. For 
these reasons the students had to be 
drilled in their lines to the point of mas- 
tery. The video camera is hyper-critical. 
Abrupt gestures and awkward movements 
were modified to eliminate amateurish 
mannerisms. There are teachers who ap- 
proach dramatics from the viewpoint of 
declamation. This is a false premise, and 
it would be absurd to suppose a football 
play ‘just happened’. Each line and move- 
ment must be motivated. When Laertes 
says that Hamlet does not love Ophelia, 
she is startled and she pulls away; a look 
of terror crosses her face. When Laertes 
and Ophelia listen to the cliches of Poloni- 
us’ advice, they pantomime amusement 
because they have heard his philosophy 
many times. Without this bit of dramatic 
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business the scene would be static; move- 
ment and action come from the play of 
one character upon the other. 

The Studio Rehearsal—Elimer Jaspen, a 
director at WPTZ, called the group for a 
studio rehearsal. There the youngsters 
were indoctrinated in such terms as cheat- 
ing to the camera, dollying the mike and 
camera, talking into the mike, on camera, 
etc. The studio was divided into two parts 

the classroom and the stage. 


The following schedule was worked out: 
Opening title: Operation Blackboard— 
close-up of title card; theme music; 


announcer 1 minute 
Mr. Adams’ opening state- 

ment Shakespeare and the 

modern curriculum 3 minutes 
Roll call: Introducing the 

students 1 minute 
Reading and discussion 10 minutes 
Dramatization 7 minutes 


Closeups of photographs 
from Olivier’s Hamlet 
Solo: Ophelia’s song by a 

student 
Discussion and announcer 


Total 30 minutes 


The Broadcast—The program went to the 
air at 2 P. M. and proceeded according to 
the time table. At the beginning of the 
telecast one camera was trained upon Mr. 
Adams, who was seated at the teacher’s 
desk; the second camera, on the students. 
As each student wished to speak, he so in- 
dicated by raising his hand, so that the 
mike could be dollied over his head. 

For the dramatization Mr. Adams said 

a few words and the cameras were dollied 
to the stage. As the actors finished, there 
was a fade-out and the cameras were 
turned upon the school set at the other end 
of the studio. 
Evaluation— 

Administration: A summary of the in- 
dividuals involved in the video pro- 
gram will show the cooperative na- 
ture of the administrative techniques 
employed. 

Planning the general program: 
Associate Superintendent 
School-Community Relations Office 

Planning the individual program: 
Principal 
Department Head 
Teacher 
Students 
Studio Director 


2 minutes 


2 minutes 
4 minutes 
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Participating: 
Director and Producer 
Twelve students 
Department Head 
One soloist and accompanist 
Stage crew 
Control booth crew 

Student Activity: 

Several concepts that were developed 
in the discussion helped to prove the 
value of this type of literary work in 
high school. 

“The audience usually identifies itself 
with Hamlet as Hamlet is in every 
man.” 

“Hamlet and Gone with the Wind are 
both long, but Hamlet has lived be- 
cause it is timeless.” 

“Ophelia seems weak to us because 
she was dominated by her father.” 
(The girls objected to this.) 

These and similar statements indi- 
cated that the students were thinking 
through Hamlet in terms of their own 
experience, in order to fuse literature 
and modern social problems. 

Audience Reaction: 

In addition to the views of active par- 
ticipants, it is interesting to study the 
audience reaction. Several of the high 
schools have television sets, and the 
writer received criticisms from two 
schools, Frankfort and Germantown. 
One student from Germantown told 
the writer he had enjoyed the pres- 
entation, for “it was like seeing a 
play; no test afterward!” 
From Frankford came the criticism 
that the screen made the actors’ faces 
appear ghastly. Time will no doubt 
bring improvement in this field. 
Conclusion—-The program attempted to 
show a unit in living, dramatic literature 
in progress in a modern school. The cor- 
relation of reading, discussion, and dra- 
matic art with music and visual aids made 
the show move and live. It was television 
because the audience had something to see. 
It is hoped that further research will con- 
tinue to prove that television has a real 
and important place in the modern en- 
riched curriculum at all levels of school ex- 
perience. 
Note: The Philadelphia Schools are plan- 
ning a full program of radio and television 
educational broadcasts for 1949-50. Edu- 
cators interested in this on-going program 
may obtain information from the School- 
Community Relations Office, Allen H. 
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Wetter, Director, Parkway at Twenty- 
first Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Miss Mar- 
tha A. Gable, Assistant Director, in charge 
of Television Education. 





Student Council Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 180) 


grams.” If you agree with this Kansas 
educator, then, our beloved Fifth Funda- 
mental becomes a mere frill or at best a 
student council extra-curricular activity. 
On the other hand, a meaningful council 
installation is important for the following 
reasons: 


1. To impress upon the council the fact 
that membership in the school council 
carries with it very definite responsi- 
bilities. 

. To provide the principal an oppor- 
tunity to state what the responsibil- 
ities of the council are, and, occasion- 
ally, what they are not. 

3. To educate the student body relative 
to the purposes and activities of the 
council. (Some councils fail to se- 
cure the support of the student body 
because many pupils do not under- 
stand the functions of the council.) 

4. To introduce the council members to 
the student body. 

5. To provide an interesting assembly. 
(The installation of the council can 
be made one of the important tradi- 
tional events of the school.) 

6. To furnish an opportunity for the 
coun’il officers (usually the pupil 
leaders) to pledge their loyalty to the 
school. 

7. To show that the school council is a 
cooperative organization, (pupil rep- 
resentatives with a faculty adviser) 
working for the betterment of the 
school. 

8. To give the student body an oppor- 
tunity to pledge support to the school 
and the work of the council. 


VI. THE STUDENT COUNCIL SHOULD 
WORK INTELLIGENTLY AND 
CONSISTENTLY ON _ SIGNIFI- 
CANT ACTIVITIES AND PROJ- 
ECTS. 

This principle should be applied to all 
school activities, but especially ,to the 
council. In order that the student council 
may be effective in meeting the needs of 
the school, in selecting its activities the 
following signposts are suggested: 

1. The program should include a variety 
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of activities. 

The activities must be educationally 

sound. 

Interest-centered activities are es- 

sential. 

Activities that train for democracy 

are imperative. 

The activities 

needed. 

The council is much more than an honor 
group. It must be a study group, a re- 
search group, and above all else a work 
group. 

In 1839 Miss Louise E. Barthold, foun- 
der of the Central States Federation of 
wtudent Councils, described twenty-nine 
significant activities that were being car- 
ried out by councils in the central states. 
A few years later Dr. McKown(’) sug- 
gested 146 council projects under the fol- 
lowing headings: education, care of school 
and personal property, drives and cam- 
paigns, public functions and service. Of 
course, this represents many more proj- 
ects than any one council should attempt. 
The important principle here is that each 
council must work in a sustained and in- 
telligent way on a few significant activ- 
ities. 

VII. COUNCIL MEMBERS MUST 
KEEP THE WHOLE SCHOOL 
GROUP INFORMED. 

The council should use every means pos- 
sible to inform students regarding its ac- 
tivities. There is no better way than to en- 
courage extensive participation by all of 
the pupils in the problems being consid- 
ered by the council. Many situations 
should be discussed and voted upon by the 
homeroom groups before the council takes 
final action. 

Frequently the council should open its 
meetings to students and should encourage 
visitation by teachers and pupils. These 
“open” meetings can be very helpful. The 
council should also use the technique of 
inviting interest groups, clubs, homeroom 
groups, and others to visit the council. 

When the council has arrived at a de- 
cision there are several means of report- 
ing this action to the rest of the school. 

1. The council representative may re- 
port back to his homeroom group. 
This is one of the best reporting 
methods. 

2. The council may publish an an- 
nouncement in the school paper. A 
“council column” can be effectively 
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used. 

. The action may be announced at an 
assembly. 

4. The action may be announced by the 
faculty through the use of the daily 
bulletin. 

5. An announcement may be placed on 
the bulletin board. 

6. The announcement may be secured 
by requiring ratification on the action 
by all of the homeroom groups. 

7, The announcement. may be made at 
class meetings. 

8. The public address system may be 
used. 

9, The announcement may be sent to 
all organizations. 

10. Announcements may be made in all 
of the study halls. 

Keeping the whole school informed on 
the activities of the council is a funda- 
mental of council work which must not be 
neglected. 


VII. CAREFUL EVALUATION OF 
THE WORK OF COUNCIL IN- 
SURES PROGRESS. 

There are many means by which a 
council can measure itself. Not all these 
methods can be used by every council. 
Each group must find for itself those 
techniques which tend to be most helpful. 

The Questionnaire Method. This tech- 
nique can be useful in almost every school. 
Unsigned blanks can be given to the pu- 
pils and to the faculty. The blanks canbe 
used to determine the extent to which 
these people are acquainted with the work 
of the council, their criticisms regarding 
the council’s work, and their constructive 
suggestions. The questionnaire method 
should also be used to test the thinking of 
the entire student body on major prob- 
lems that arise. 


Record of Participation. The council 
should also attempt to discover the extent 
of pupil participation. If there has been a 
percentage gain in participation, the coun- 
cil should feel elated. As many pupils as 
possible should participate in the activ- 
ities of the council. 


Describe the Council’s Work. One of the 
most effective ways to study the work of 
the council is to make a written record of 
its activities. This autobiographical pro- 
cess will reveal weaknesses and strengths, 
and will bring forth suggestions for the 
future. The importance of the responsibil- 
ities cared for by the council can also be 
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determined. 

The Council Discusses Evaluation. At 
least one of the council meetings should be 
given over to a discussion of the value 
and difficulties of the council. Yhis type 
of self-evaiuation is most important and 
should not be omitted. 

Use the Case Study Method. The coun- 
cil might very easily employ the case 
study technique in an analysis of some of 
the major projects attempted by the coun- 
cil. This complete study of a single proj- 
ect usually illustrates the general effec- 
tiveness of the council. In using this tech- 
nique the council attempts to study how it 
functions in relation to a specific problem. 

Ask For An “Accounting”. It may be 
desirable to ask for an outside accounting. 
The principal could be asked to appoint a 
faculty-student committee of non-council 
members to study and report on the work 
of the council. This method has much to 
offer and should be carefully considered 
by all councils. 

Make a Follow-Up Study. Former pu- 
pils of the school have acquired valuable 
experiences to assist them in making sea- 
soned judgments about the value of the 
council. From time to time, the council 
should sample the reactions of this group. 

In most of our senior high schools we 
have an entirely new student generation 
at least every four years. To new students 
these old fundamentals of council work 
are unknown. We have a big job of edu- 
cating the new group each year. They 
need much more information and help 
than just the eight fundamentals sug- 
gested here. Dr. McKown’s Student Coun- 
cil(°) and the Annual Handbook (') should 
be the minimum required reading for each 
new member of the council. 

®6MceKown, Harry ©. The Student Council, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 1944. 


7The latest handbook is the 1949 Student Council 
Handbook, published by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Let our students be trained in commas, 
and mathematical formulas, and chemical 
analyses, and historical understandings. 
But above that vocational training, let 
them be shown that sensible idealism is 
more needed today than ever. Let them 
meet in their teachers people who are not 
afraid to affirm the great humanist val- 
ues, for it is on those values that we build 
a strong society. —James A. Michener, in 
High Points 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for March 








Student elections for officers for the ensuing 
year usually take place during March, for by the 
time a primary election is held, followed by the 
election of the officers, the school year is almost 
done. Where there is active student body gov- 
ernment, these elections should be _ carefully 
planned and operated so that the best students 
will be elected for their ability to govern and 
not as a popularity poll, 

Advance information on how elections will be 
calculated which comes from the student coun- 
cil should be studied and discussed in home- 
oom meetings so that the procedure is familiar 
to every student and teacher. Qualifications of 
candidates for each office should be made clear, 
and the qualities desired in office-holders should 
be emphasized. 

After candidates have been selected, they 
should be presented to the students. Their faces 
may be familiar enough to many of the students, 
but there will be a few to whom they are new, 
and their principles and ideas of student gov- 
ernment will be new to all. These candidates 
should have the opportunity to express their 
“platform” publically. In this way the students 
can rightfully select the candidate for a given 
office who will do the best work for them and 
help to make the next school year even better 
than the one which is about to close. 

Other types of assembly programs will be out- 
lined here for March, along with the election 
assemblies, for the variety and to help in plan- 
ning something for each week. 

Advance notice of each program is healthy in 
that it helps the student to know the type of 
thing he is to see and the type of conduct which 
is proper for the occasion. Certainly, he goes into 
the assembly with different spirit for, say, a pep 
assembly than for an Easter assembly. This ad- 
vance announcement can help to create interest 
and enthusiasm for the week’s program, A good 
plan followed in some schools calls for weekly 
use of the bulletin board. A committee appointed 
for the purpose, with the help of the Art De- 
partment, plans an attractive display to tell the 
students what is the current plan for jheir en- 
tertainment at the next assembly. 

March 6-10 

Future Homemakers in charge 

The girls in the Homemaking Department who 
belong to the Future Homemaker’s Club have 
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one time of the year when their activities are 
climaxed by their sending representatives to the 
state convention and perhaps later to the na- 
tional convention. This costs them money and 
after they have paid for their entertainment 
and refreshments for their regular meetings 
throughout the year, there is little left in their 
treasury, for their only income is from their 
dues, which are nominal, Hence, the Cake Walk. 

The Cake Walk is made up of three major 
events: one, their assembly; two, selling and 
raffling cakes off in the halls between classes, 
at noon, and before and after school during the 
week of their campaign; and three, their Cake 
Walk Dance which climaxes their stunt. 

It is the assembly in which we are interested 
here, Three main objectives of the club’s work 
must be presented to create interest and to jus- 
tify what the club expects by way of support 
from the student body. First, the girls wish to 
show reason for their activities. They should 
plan to explain the work of F.H.A. by showing 
some of the work which has been done, Hand- 
work, such as weaving and the like, can be ar- 
ranged as background for the remainder of the 
program. The s2wing may be modszled, The 
cooking, in the form of cakes which are to be 
sold in the entry at the close of the program 
and samples of the beautifully decorated cup- 
cakes which sell individually, may be shown. 

One or more of the students and sponsors may 
tell of the convention which was attended by 
them last year and someone may tell of the trip 
to the national convention which was held dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Again it is wise to 
bring in many personal experiences—personal 
experiences which were had by the girls. Let the 
audience in on the excitement and fun of the 
trips. As those cakes and cupcakes are being 
shown, make that demonstration as appetizing 
as possible, The girls may be “decked out” in 
frilly aprons and caps. Choose some of the most 
attractive girls in the group—girls who can 
smile! Those cellophane-covered delicacies will 
sell, once the program is ended. 

The girls must create an interest in their 
dance. Several plans may be used here, It is im- 
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portant to stress the good music which has been 
obtained. Don’t try to save money on this item. 
Tighten the purse strings in regard to decora- 
tions, or refreshments, or some similar part of 
the preparations, but never when it comes to 
the music. Work out a selling plan for numbers 
of cakes and some unusual way to show these 
cakes off. Plan on having a punch booth, for 
everyone will be eating the cupcakes which will 
be on sale. 

As plans grow for this assembly, the girls will 
get new ideas and as new ideas are incorporated, 
great care must be taken to stick to the con- 
tinuity of the original plan and central idea. 
Be sure to work up a good climax to your pro- 
gram, Don’t just stop. That warning is good for 
any kind of a program. Too many of our assem- 
bly programs have no summary or ending. 


Outline of program: 
Presentation of the flag....... Officers of F.H.A. 
Presentation of Cake Walk 

Fan-fare introduces the mistress of ceremonies 

F.H.A, and the Work It Does 

Our Own Club, Its Activities and Its Fun 

What and Why We Go to Conventions 

Show work used for demonstration purposes 

Parade of the Cakes 

Close program in such a way and early enough 
in the regular period so that students will have 
time to purchase tasty cupcakes en route back 
to class. 


March 13-17 

Student Council in charge 

With all the advance information which has 
been given out for homeroom discussion and all 
the publicity which has been given this prepa- 
ration for a preliminary election, on bulletin 
boards, on posters, and in the school paper, 
great care should be taken to go over each im- 
portant point in the assembly plans. Be sure that 
the program is different from that used in years 
previous. In stressing the qualifications for good 
leaders, point out familiar activities which were 
the result of the planning and organization of 
this year’s leaders. Show how these people must 
accept responsibility and be always mindful of 
the work which they must do. Show how they 
must enlist the goodwill and interest of the entire 
student body so that the work can be shared and 
the results enjoyed by all. Point out how bene- 
ficial is the use of tact, “stick-to-it-iveness,” and 
loyalty are to the students whom they choose to 
plan their next school year. Make plain the idea 
that it is a big job and that one of their choosing 
should be willing to forego participating in many 
other activities so that this all important job may 
be done well. 

A primary election does much to educate the 
student for his responsibility in his’ community 
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when he becomes old enough to vote. More and 
more we are coming to realize that the oppor- 
tunity to stem the election, to get the good citi- 
zens out in front of the public is had in the 
primary election. This fact can be easily recog- 
nized in the primary electicn at school. Too, it 
is valuable in the student election itself for it 
presents the students who have shown them- 
selves to be outstanding and also those who have 
been suggested as possible officers who are re- 
tiring and yet have many capabilities, 
Outline of program: 


Presentation of the flag......... Class Officers 
School Song 
Repay Cas oes renews Current S.B.A. Pres. 


What Is a Primary Election? 
What Do We Have to Offer This Year 
Your Vote, Its Importance 

This voting takes place in the homerooms im- 
mediately following the assembly. Homeroom of- 
ficers in charge. Final tallying of votes done by 
members of the student council and advisors in 
the advisor’s office. Outcome announced via loud 
speaker system as soon as all precincts (floors 
and buildings) have been heard from. 


March 20-24 

Student Council in charge 

Presenting the final candidates tc the student 
body and hearing them on their v‘>ws and ideas 
is an all-important event. What sould be ex- 
pected from a candidate was heard in the last 
assembly. Now is heard what the candidate feels 
and expects to do if he is elected. 

The candidates themselves are responsible for 
this program. Each should have been given the 
same general information as to what he is ex- 
pected to do. His speech should be of his own 
doing. His general campaign is being ably 
handled by his campaign manager and the group 
that is backing him. Their activities are planned 
and then O.K.’d by the election committee made 
up of students and faculty members. This is done 
so that each candidate is kept free of “mud- 
slinging” and the election is kept wholesome, yet 
has all the elements of good clean competition. 
But what the candidate sincerely feels his obli- 
gations to be and what he expects to accomplish 
while in office is his own right and privilege to 
oresent. His objectives make up the platform 
which he hands to his campaign manager for 
use of his committee. 

Clever stunts and vaudeville acts usually make 
up the program called the “campaign assembly.” 
Performers are costumed, rehearsed to a finish, 
and clever in their originality. 

Outline of program: 

Presentation of flag. ..Selected H. R. Secretaries 
Char Campeien . ..<..6 6 wceksen ees S.B.A. President 
Your Individual Responsibility in 
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IS PUCCHON : i555 550.9 8s ewe Principal 
Rules of the Campaign..... Gen. Campaign Mgr. 
Forms of Publicity to be used 
Get O. K. from the office 
“Holds Allowed” 
Polls open 
Give dates, precinct locations, rules for tally- 
ing votes, anncuncement of results. 
Campaigning Opens 
Present candidates’ managers in order, those 
for president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer. Details of each manager’s plan 
should have been handed to the general 
manager two days before the assembly to 
make his presentation legal. 

This is an exciting assemblv and its plans and 
preparation by those in charge must be well 
made and complete to the last detail. An outline 
of stunt turns should be given to each man- 
ager, and he should be rechecked just before 
the beginning of the program to see that his re- 
port of two days ago was understood and still 
stands. How this program is managed by the 
“ring master,” the current S.B.A. President, has 
much to do with how the ele-tion runs, His ef- 
ficiency is a good guide for all the others whose 
work makes up the election, 


March 27-31 


The Speech Department has done many things 
throughout the year to publicize itself. Now 
comes the time for the Senior members of the 
department and other Seniors to present their 
class play. This activity usually is one of the out- 
standing of the graduating exercises and comes 
early in the spring so as not to inhibit the stu- 
dents in their participation in other final ac- 
tivities which make up their graduation. In very 
large schools, it might be desirable to do the 
play as part of those final activities, but in the 
smaller school, many times the entire senior 
class takes some part in the production of the 
class play. If not all, in some of the average 
sized schools, a goodly part of the class works 
on some part of the production. 

There are many “back stage” workers whose 
identity and job gets little publicity on a play. 
It seems we are apt to laud the youthful actors 
for their presentation, forgetting that their work 
would be a bit flat if it were not for those people 
who make the production what it is. The as- 
~~mbly which introduces the play is a good place 
to give vroper recognition to these little-heard-of 
workers. ¢ 

First we have the business manager, who sees 
that all bills made are properly handled through- 
out the office and reported to him. He checks 
with each member of each committee each week 
during the entire preparatory stage of the pro- 
duction to see that eligibilities are in, for bf 
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course, a student must keep up his work if he is 
to take part in this activity. After all the thrill 
of the production and hard work is over, it is the 
duty of the manager to work with the office to 
settle up the business part of the event, 

Next we have all those committees who handle 
tickets, program making, stage work, costumes, 
make-up, lights, sound, and any others which 
may come to your mind and which are not listed 
here. Each of these jobs must be done on time 
and without any hitch if the actors on the stage 
are to do a job which will make their class long 
remembered, One hand property not in the 
proper place, one light flickering at the wrong 
time, one name misspelled or omitted on the pro- 
gram may be the thing which keeps the whole 
machine from moving smoothly. 


So, for this assembly we need a master of 
ceremonies whose sincerity will help to give the 
proper recognition to these “back stage” workers. 
He must also be prepared to give a bit of an in- 
sight into what the play is. A little background 
concerning the play itself, the playwright, or 
where this play has done well helps to create 
enthusiasm for the production. It is always good 
to select an exciting scene from the play and 
give a few of the lines, just enough to arcuse 
the curiosity of the audience. This type of ‘‘pre- 
view” is psycholezically good, and the cast and 
production groups enjoy choosing the scene and 
giving it to the student body. 

Outline of program: 

Presentation of the flag....Senior Class Officers 
Senior Activities 

Name the activities which make up graduation 
Presenting ....0664 666: , the Senior Class Play 

Give all dates and other data which should be 

had to make the production well attended. 

During this month much is done which re- 
minds the student that this year is closing and 
another is being planned for. For some, a feel- 
ing of nostalgia causes them to relive the years 
they’ve enjoyed at their high school. To others 
it is a welcome sign, seeing all these culminating 
activities take shape. Whatever the reaction of 


‘tthe individual, one thing remains for the as- 


sembly committee to keep in sight, that is more 
well-planned programs, more student represen- 
tation, more variety in their shows, more com- 
plete coverage of the school and its organizations. 
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Principal J. F. Bailey of Friendship (Tenn.) 
High School is using the back of the card carry- 
ing his basketball schedule to call attention to 
the importance of good sportsmanship at basket- 
ball games. The card has the following message: 

“Please accept this copy of the Friendship 
Basketball Schedule for the 1949-50 season. We 
suggest that you preserve the schedule and at- 
tend all of the games, 

We do not have all of the good schools repre- 
sented on our basketball schedule, but we do 
point with pride to those that make possible our 
20 game schedule, Neither do we have all of the 
good basketball officials under contract to call 
games for us, but we point with pride to those 
under contract. 

We realize that all decisions concerning games 
will not meet the approval of all, but we do ask 
you to join with the pupils, teams, faculty, and 
patrons in making this an outstanding year from 
the standpoint of sportsmanship. These officials 
and outside teams are our visitors. Please treat 
them as honored guests.” 


National Conference 

Gerald M. Van Pool, Director of Student Ac- 
tivities, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, has announced the National 
Conference of Student Councils to be held in 
West High School, Denver, June 19-22. He re- 
commends that high schools begin now to make 
plans for sending delegates. 


“Publicity in Your School” in the current 
number of Student Life presents in some detail 
twenty ways of getting favorable attention of a 
school’s public. 


John E. Tellier gives “A Plan for In-school 
Dramatics” in the current number of The Eng- 
lish Journal, 


English students in Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, are given credit for writing that 
is accepted for publication in the school’s news- 
paper, magazine, and yearbook. When the 
amount of a student’s published work is impres- 
sive, he is encouraged to become a staff member 
of some publication. 


“What are the newest ‘techniques for discus- 
sion in secondary schools?” and ‘How can group 
discussion be evaluated as a learning process?” 
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are two important problems dealt with in a new 
book, entitled LEARNING THROUGH GROUP 
DISCUSSION. 

It may be secured, Free of charge, from Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Harry Byrd Kline, Director, Southern School 
Assemblies, presents the case for “pay assem- 
blies” in “Assemblies—Free or Fee” in the Jan- 
uary number of Scholastic Teacher. 


Informat is a bi-monthly publication of River 
Rouge (Mich.) for its high school teachers. 
Naturally it deals largely with the extra-cur- 
ricular program. Raymond LaFrey promises 
School Activities readers a_ write-up of this 
project soon, 


In a recent bulletin, the state department of 
Public Instruction ,of Iowa calls attention to the 
fact that this is the time of year when high 
schools receive many requests for names of 
graduating students and information about them. 
Some of these requests are from bona fide edu- 
cational organizations and, of course, are legiti- 
mate. Other requests are usually bids of enter- 
prises which exploit school youth and expose 
them to commercial pressures and solicitations. 


The November conference of New Jersey stu- 
dent councils at Princeton drew an attendance 
of 1,500 students and faculty advisers. 


Albert L. O’Connor, Jr., has handed in his 
resignation as editor of The Rostrum, effective 
with the close of the current school term. His 
successor has not been named. 


Look at Our Schools as They Are Today is a 
126-page publication of the State Department of 
Education of the State of Georgia. Its large 
pages show more than 400 photographs. As 
would be expected, a large proportion of the pic- 
tures show students engaging in some type of 
activity that is not “required”. 


Gunnar Horn’s “Public Relations through the 
Schocl Newspaper,” which appeared in the No- 
vember number of School Activities is given a 
special writeup in the January number of The 
English Journal. 
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Forty-three students representing eleven jun- 
ior high school publications in the Baltimore 
area attended a press convention on January 14, 
at City College sponsored by the Collegian, the 
school’s weekly newspaper. 

The staff of the Garrison High School paper 
received the Collegian victory award, an eigh- 
teen-inch trophy, after their paper was judged 
the best entered. 


Listenables, a weekly listing of the better na- 
tional radio broadcasts, is compiled, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed by Leon C. Hood, chair- 
man of the National Council of Teachers of 
English Committee on Radio. It is now available 
on subscription from the National Council of- 
fice, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 


More than 1,400 high schools in the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii have already regis- 
tered for the National Student Contest on inter- 
national relations, sponsored annually by the 
American Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York City, 21, N. Y. 


Approximately 1,200 persons attended the pro- 
gram at Charles City, Iowa, High School recently, 
when the Alumni Association presented a Ham- 
mond organ and Deagan chimes to the high 
school. A program of crgan music and selec- 
tions by various school music groups followed 
the presentation, 


The Yearbook Editor’s Guide is a _ 24-page, 
pocket-size booklet of photo-editorial informa- 
tion devoted primarily to the _ selection and 
handling of pictures for publication. It covers 
photographic assignments, processes, and equip- 
ment; tells how to judge a good picture; and 
outlines the basic printing processes. 

It’s a Snap is a similar-sized booklet present- 
ing 12 basic pictures with information on inter- 
est, composition and camera operation. 

Teachers and students may obtain copies of 
thesse booklets free of charge by writing Na- 
tional High School Photographic Awards, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Dr. Jack Matthews, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University of Mis- 
souri, in his “The Impact of Football Bowl 
Games on Education” in the current number of 
School and Community questions the soundness 
of all such post-season football games for high 
schools, 


Hickman High School of Columbia, Missouri, 
will be host to the annual meeting of the Mis-» 
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souri State Association of Student Councils on 
April 21-22, 


The National High School Poetry Association, 
3210 Selby Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., announces 
March 25th as the closing date for submission of 
manuscripts for its Annual Anthology. 


I WANTED TO WRITE by Kenneth Roberts, 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1949, 
471 pp.$350. 

Reviewed by Joseph C. Carter 
Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
Temple University 

“I have a friend who wants to write. If you 
could spare a few moments to give him a little 
advice, I know it would be a great help to him.” 

How many teachers have heard that or a sim- 
ilar question from their own boys and girls 
about their youthful desires to write! And how 
fervently they may have wished some popular 
and successful author would put down readably 
in a book the story of how he became a master 
of the art of using words in print to communi- 
cate ideas, 

Mr. Roberts, long the idol of would-be writers, 
in his latest book (already more than 10) warns 
there is no simple routine, diet, or formula that 
will create book writers or journalists out of 
mere chunks of human clay. 

“TI Wanted To Write” is a delightfully enter- 
taining and friendly personal account of how 
this man lives and works. It tells about KR’s 
evolution from frequently heartbreaking starts 
to success as one of the recognized top writers 
of this era. For, like many students who go out 
for the school paper, yearbook, literary maga- 
zine or short-story contest, he, too, keenly 
wanted to write. 

Formerly a reporter on the Boston Post, the 
old Life and the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. 
Roberts later became the Post’s Washington cor- 
respondent. He writes vigorously and suppres- 
ses no essential intimate facts. He describes the 
hard truth about research and his endless labor 
and struggle to learn to write acceptably well. 

This new book presents brief “cameos” of 
such literary lights as George Lorimer, Sam 
Blythe, Hamilton Gibbs, Booth Tarkington and 
others. Too, it flashes a robust and colorful pic- 
ture of Boston in the early days of the century. 

It is a rich mine of dates, names, direct quotes, 
and humanly interesting details of events told 
with charming simplicity and sincerity. This 
volume seems imperative reading for teachers of 
guidance, English, and journalism—and their 
students who hanker to know more about the 
world of authors and letters, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, 
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GIRLS’ SHOP WORK GETS INTO THE CUR- 
RICULUM VIA AN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY 
By insistent demand a large group of girls pre- 
vailed upon our high school principa! to add shop 
work for girls to the activity list in the high 
school. He was in favor of such an activity but 
was skeptical of continuity of effort and en- 

thusiasm on the part of the girls, 

When permission was granted the girls to take 
shop work at the next regular activity period, 
fifty girls made their appearance, thus posing 
our first problem. Not being equipped to instruct 
more than twenty-one girls, we were forced to 
settle the matter by drawing lots and requesting 
a paper on a subject from each one who sur- 
vived the drawing. The subjects in most cases 
were on materials which girls come in contact 
with daily, such as: steel, glass, lumber, petrol- 
eum, leather’, sheliac, plastics, rubber, paper, etc. 

Each girl in the ciub was allowed to pick a 
project from hundreds of drawings, illustrations, 
books, etc., and to use any of the following ma- 
terials: mahcgany, walnut, cedar, oak, maple, 
cherry and poplar, leather, pewter, brass, silver, 
copper and soft steel. 

The projects chosen by the girls added a few 
more gray hairs to my head, but my fears proved 
groundless. Quite a few of these girls’ mothers 
had been members of an adult shop class and 
had come thru similar projects with flying colors. 

Stimulation and competition was _ provided 
from within and without the group. Requests for 
time after school and help became commonplace. 

Papers gradually made their appearance. Not 
little five-aundred-word articles, but complete 
essays profusely illustrated giving scientific 
data, graphs and explanations of modern uses 
for these materials. 

I requested and received extra credit for the 
girls for these papers from the science and Eng- 
lish teachers. They were classified as extra 
projects and carried high marks. 

All shop projects were finished. Some needed 
after-school time to finish. Such was the en- 
thusiasm that boys were frank to admit they 
could do no better. 

As a result of this extra-curricular activity for 
the girls, they now have regular shop periods, 
and it is sc designated in the high school curric- 
ulum, 

Regardless of motivation, I believe the student 
body should be canvassed for types of activities 
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most desired and the faculty canvassed for avo- 
cational interests. Such a technique will bring 
surprising as well as satisfying results to any 
extra-curricular program, 

This incident may not be anything new to 
other school systems, but it certainly is an ex- 
ample of transition from guidance to self-guid- 
ance or of democracy at work in school life.— 
MERLIN J. FincH, Supervisor or Industrial Arts, 
West Orange Hign School, West Orange, N. J. 


YMCA LENDS HELPING HAND 

Two years ago several students of Wheeling 
High School decided to do something about a 
place to go on lunch hours and on the week-day 
evenings to get away irom tne grind of school 
and relax by dancing and engaging in conversa- 
tion with fellow students. The conditions pre- 
vailing at Wheeling High didn’t allow this. The 
school is located on the fringe of the business 
section, There is no campus, most students must 
buy or carry their lunch, and there is no loafing 
room or adequate place to spend lunch hours. 
The gym is used for Saturday night dances but 
not on week-day nights, 

The situation was presented to the YMCA, 
and a very large room with a stage was secured 
in the Y Building with the Jaycees offering their 
sponsorship. Booths were installed, the floor 
was refinished, a refreshment stand was erected, 
the walls were adorned with a white perforated 
material, a juke box was donated and Maxwell 
Hall, as the project was named, was open for 
membership, 

At first only students of Wheeling High were 
given membership. A membership card, good for 
about four months and entitling the holder to 
take along four guests during the period, cost 
one dollar. The guest punches have since been 
eliminated. 

Maxwell is governed by a central board made 
up of elected members, The offices of this board 
are as follows: President and Chairman of Mem- 
bership, Secretary, Correspondence Secretary, 
Special Program Director, Treasurer, Chairman 
of Music, Chairman of Property, and Refresh- 
ment Chairman. 

The club is open during the fourth and fifth 
lunch periods and on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. Special dances are also held at the 
time of some festivity such as Halloween and 
Christmas. The club is now open to all greater 
city schools not fortunate enough to have such 
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4 recreation center of their own, but the control 
board is made up entirely of Wheeling High 
students. 

In its two-year span Maxwell Hall has become 
the most popular teen-age center in the city. 
Those attending render their part in making 
it a place in which to have fun and not be 
rowdy or impolite. The students of our school 
treat the outsiders the same as their own class- 
mates, which affords us the opportunity to offer 
“our” Maxwell Hall to such a mixed group. 

The YMCA is also allowing swimming classes 
to be held in their pool due to the lack of one 
in Wheeling High, so it is easy to see why we, 
the students of WHS, are devoted in our attitude 
toward the Young men’s Chriscvian Association. 
—JAcK J. GRAEBE, Editor of The Record, Wheel- 
ing High School, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


YOUTH FORUM 

“How big is your world? In your world are 
you part cf the problem or part of the answer?” 
In his keynote address, the Reverend James Gil- 
key of Utica, New York, asked the _ students 
who attended the first Broome County Youth 
Forum at the North High School auditorium in 
Binghamton, New York, on April 26, 1947 these 


questions. This forum, which was sponscred by 
Y.M.C.A. in cooperation with the high schools 
of the community, youth serving agencies, 


churches, service clubs, and civic groups, was 
open to all students, ranging from the junior 
year in high school to the age of 21. 

The main theme cf the forum, “Youth Build- 
ing A Better World” was divided into the dif- 
ferent sub-topics, which are the ways of obtain- 
ing a better world: through better international 
relations, through constructive use of science, 
through better labor-management relations, 
through better morals, religion, and_ ethics; 
through a more intelligent understanding and 
participation in government and politics. 

The eight topics of the forum were delivered 
by people who are well known in their respec- 
tive fields. The gvest speakers of the morning 
session were Reverend Gilkey, Professor Effey 
Riley of the New York State School of Indus- 
trial Relations, Mrs. Harrison Thomas, secretary 
of the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, and Mis; Tcni Esposito, New York City 
high school student, who spoke at the Herald- 
Tribune Forum in New York City on March 
8, 1947. 

Professor Riley remarked that the gworkers of 
industry need the art of getting along with their 
co-werkers and that we should listen to the 
workers tell about their problems, benefits, and 
we should be able to answer questions about 
labor, management, and industry. 

The secretary cf the Amerizan Association fgr 
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the United Nations, Mrs. Harrison Thomas, spoke 
about the part the United States plays in the 
United Nations Organization in an aitempt to 
avoid another war, to realize world relationships, 
to reconstruct western Europe, and to bring free- 
dom to all the world, 

The addresses of the afternoon session were 
presented by Mr. Harold Seamans, liason cffi- 
cer of the United States State Department, Pro- 
fessor Marie Jacobs, dean of women at Storer 
College, Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia; Mr. Hugh 
Wolfe, atomic scientist of City College, New York 
City and Miss Mary Jordan, secretary of the 
United Nations Youth Organization. 

Mr. Seamans discussed the duties of the 
American youth in the preparation for peace, 
and how much the statesmen need the support 
of an informed public. He recommended that we 
learn to understand the Constitution and the 
government, to respect our fell4wman, and. to 
face the future with patience. Prefessor Jacobs 
proved that only 3% of the adult population ot 
the 13 million American Negroes can vote, and 
she described the intolerable conditions that ex- 
ist in parts of the United States, 

After each speech there was an opportunity 
for discussion by the students at the forum. Be- 
tween the morning and afternoon sessions, which 
were divided into two parts, Broome County 
students presented vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions. 

The Broome County Youth Association spon- 
sored an essay contest for high school students 
during the first week of March, The winners of 
this contest, Miss Delores Chernoski of Bing- 
hamton Central High School and Miss Beatrice 
Bates of Union-Endicott High School of Endi- 
cott, New York attended the Herald Tribune 
Forum in New York City on March 8, 1947.— 
ANNA MAE RyAn, Central High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


PAINLESS PLAY PRODUCTION 

“J. Caesar” represents pure slap-stick and 
would normally be scarcely the sort of dramatic 
effort one should recommend in the pages of a 
magazine devoted to academic pursuits or extra- 
curricular activities. We present it for reasons 
other than its value as a laugh-getter. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, there is but one 
Senior High School. However, there are four 
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junior high schools and, at two of them, half 
the members of the tenth grade are schooled, 
so that our dramatics coaches are up against a 
real task in selecting talent. At best, they have 
three years to get to know some of the students; 
in other cases, only two, For a major dramatic 
presentation, try-outs are the solution, If, how- 
ever, there is a hiatus between major (and fre- 
quently serious) assembly presentations and you 
wish to put on a program that is easily assem- 
bled but at the same time will be assured of a 
good reception, you might try what we found to 
be good. 

That was “J. Caesar” in this instance, but any 
play will do. We merely assembled the cast 
which had, three years before, put on this play 
in one of the junior high schools. That meant 
that it would be new to three-quarters of our 
student body. Curiously enough, we found that 
there was even more interest aroused in advance 
among the one-quarter who had seen the group 
in junior high school. We, too, were interested 
when we were shown a picture of that group of 
three years ago and compared them as_ they 
are now. Appropriately, “The Mob,” had grown 
most of all!—JosepH G, PLANK, Adviser to The 
Red and Black, Reading Senior High School, 
Reading, Pa. 


WE MADE DRIVER-TESTING DEVICES 

As part of its program of teaching safety in 
driving, the San Bernardino High School of San 
Bernardino, California, during the school year of 
1947-48 conducted a project in some of its shop 
classes which gave the school seven driver-test- 
ing devices. 

Using the set cf plans published by the Ameri- 
can Autcmobile Association and furnished by 
the Public Safety Department of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, five different 
school shops co-operated to produce the devices 
at an estimated cost of $75. The purchase price 
of the items would be several times that amount. 

As the first step in_the project, mechanical 
drawing students made enlarged drawings of the 
plans. These were sent to the five other shops: 
the wood shop did all the wooden construction, 
the electric shop did the wiring and the sheet 
metal work, machine shop classes did machine 
work, and the painting classes painted the fin- 
ished devices black and affixed the brightly col- 
ored decals showing the school insignia. 

Our school administrators plan to have the 
tests administered to as many as possible of the 
high school students. The devices will test (1) 
visual acuity, (2) distance judgment, (3) night 
vision, (4) field of vision, (5) foot reaction time, 
(6) hand steadiness, (7) braking efficiency. The 
devices will also be made available, to the city 
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traffic safety authorities for use in their drive 
to increase ariving satety—KATHRYN WILLIAMS, 
English Teacher, Senior High School, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif, 


SILK SCREEN PLUS YOU EQUALS DRESS 

How would you like a dress with your own 
design and name printed on it? We have had the 
opportunity to do just that with a silk screen, 
and the assistance of our art teacher, Waldemar 
Romeling, and our homemaking instructor, Miss 
Florence Strite. So here is an opportunity for 
you. You will have a dress that you will be 
proud to wear, 

To prepare the screen, the design is traced or 
painted on the silk with a brush. It is dipped in 
tusche, which is an oily liquid. Your design is 
always better if you go over it several times. 
That is to make sure that the meshes of the 
screen are well filled, Then make a solution of 
glue and water in equal quantities and add a few 
drops of glycerine. Pour a little of this mixture 
on the screen and spread it over the entire area. 

When the silk is entirely covered, let the glue 
dry. Wash the screen on both sides with kero- 
sene. The tusche having an oily base is dis- 
solved by the turpentine and opens the meshes 
of the silk in the area covered by the design. 
The glue solution which is soluble only in water 
remains on the silk as the “resist.” 

Before putting your design on your material 
it must be pre-shrunk and ironed well. Then if 
you don’t know how your design is going to be, 
mark your material with chalk by laying the 
screen on your cloth and marking it where you 
want the design to be and the way you want it 
to look. After you finish marking your material 
lay it out on a level surface such as the floor. 
But always remember to lay newspapers under 
the whole length of the cloth. 

Mix your paint that you are going to use a 
little at a time. Lay your screen on your ma- 
terial and pour a quantity of paint on the screen, 
Wipe the paint from one end of the frame to 
the other with a rubber squeegee. When doing 
so, don’t leave any paint on your design to make 
a blot on the cloth. 

Follow this method until you are finished. 
Work quickly, for the paint you are using dries 
quickly. If all of the paint is not used, it will 
harden before you have all of your material 
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printed and will also ruin your design on the 
screen, Let your material dry for at least a day. 
Then to set the paint in the material, steam iron 
it for three minu.rs.- ADAMKO, Central 
School, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 


abou 


EXPERIMENT IN BO\XS’ AND GIRLS’ 
COUNTY GOVERNMéNT 

Fremont high school became a _ cooperating 
unit in a project sponsored by the American 
Legion and its Auxiliary. Chief Justice cf the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, Robert Simmons 
originated the idea that an experiment of this 
sort could acqua tc s.udeu.s with government 
on the county level and that the discussion of 
the project would increase interest and knowl- 
edge of adults as well. At a meeting called to 
explain the whole thing, Roy Lang of the Ameri- 
can Legion presided, In attendance were super- 
intendents of all schools in the county, social 
studies teachers, and one or more representatives 
of all civic organizations in the host city. The 
same plan was followed in each of the six 
counties chosen as experimental areas. 


In smaller schools, students were arbitrarily 
assigned to the two parties, National and Fed- 
eral, in equal numbers, In Fremont, we set up a 
“city clerk’s office’ where “voters” registered 
on blanks supplied by the Fremont city clerk, 
and thus each designated his own party and be- 
came eligible to vote. The final registration 
showed 260 for the National and 252 for the 
Federal, Our enroliment is about 600. 


Nebraska’s residence requirement for voting is 
6 months in the state, 40 days in the county, and 
10 days in the precinct. In order not to dis- 
qualify tuition students, we substituted 40 days 
in the high school and 10 days in the Home 
Room fer county and precinct respectively. The 
whole program was explained in a convocation. 
Then having allowed 7 school days for registra- 
tion, we set up the following time table: 

Filing for office March 30 to April 8 

Campaign for primary election—April 12 to 
16, Primary Election April 19 

Campaign for general election—April 20 to 24, 
General election—April 26 

Appointments by county board of supervisors 
April 27, Participation Day April 29 

Filings for office were made in our “county 
clerk’s office’ on forms based on those regular- 
ly used. No petitions and no write-ins were al- 
lowed. Only juniors were eligible for office. 
Sophomores participated as voters arfd seniors 
as campaign managers and party workers. The 
campaigning for both primary and general elec- 
tions was intense and interesting. Candidates 
used cards, posters, speeches, radio, bands, and 
personal contact. We held one “political rally” 
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just before the general election. This was a con- 
vocation of the entire high school, during which 
every candidate had an opportunity to make a 
three minute speech or have someone speak for 
him, The two “party chairmen” presided. Each 
party turned up with a campaign song. 

In both elections, voting was done in polls set 
up in the faculty room, Cardboard partitions pro- 
vided secrecy in booths. A bi-partisan election 
board was in charge. The personnel of. this 
board was drawn from senior civics classes and 
was changed each period of the day. Polls were 
open from 8:15 A. M. to 4:15 P. M. A 
“counting board” worked in a near-by room 
throughout the day, but no information was 
given out until after the polls closed at 4:15. 

Seventeen county offices were filled by elec- 
tion including 7 county supervisors who met to 
fill 6 appointive offices. These 23 students from 
Fremont met at the court house with the elected 
representatives from the other 7 participating 
schools in Dodge County. They spent the day 
gaining first hand information about the affairs 
of the office to which they had been elected. 

The entire group of students and their spon- 
sor were guests of the Legion and Auxiliary at 
lunch at noon, In the evening their dinner was 
provided by funds supplied by interested civic 
groups. 

May 3, Fremont’s participants held a round- 
table discussion of the activity for the student 
body and faculty—Mrs. Mitprep Lana, Social 
Studies Teacher, Senior High School, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL’S POINT SYSTEM 

Columbia High School has a point system that 
serves a two-fold purpose. First, it is the means 
by which due recognition is given to those stu- 
dents who have participated to a considerable 
degree in the extra curricular activities of the 
school. Second, it limits and distributes leader- 
ship evenly over a larger group of students than 
would be the case if each student could hold as 
many offices as he is capable of being elected to. 

Back in the early 30’s, there was no organized 
point system at Columbia High. There was much 
talk about one, but nothing seemed to get done. 
This question was brought up several times in 
Executive Council, the “upper house” at CHS, 
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put always any such proposal was voted down. 
The juniors and freshmen were solidly against 
it because they did not want to be limited to a 
certain number of honors while the seniors 
had been permitted to hold an unlimited num- 
ber of offices. 

This situation came to a head in the fall of 
1934. A very popular and capable senior was 
elected president of the student body, president 
of the National Honor Society, president of the 
senior class, and captain of the A squad football 
team, Evidently, |} + wes 2 fin young man, but 
he certainly wasn’t capable of holding all those 
positions. This was also an injustice to the less 
popular pupils, At this time it was evident that 
the principal’s office must step in. This time, 
orders from the office directed the Executive 
Council to draw up and pass a point system 
that would limit the honors a pupil may hold 
and in addition would duly rceognize those in- 
dividuals who have taken part in the outside 
activities of the school. Thus, the point system 
was born at Columbia High School. It has suc- 
cessfully stood the test of time with only slight 
changes. 

The extra-curricular divisicn of the point sys- 
tem is based around the Forty Point Award. This 
is the due recognition spoken of above. It is a 
very attractive lapel pin in the school colors, 
garnet and gold. To receive a Forty Point Award, 
a student must earn a total of forty points in 
any number of the activities of the school which 
do not give credit toward graduation. There is 
yo limit to the number of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which a student may take part in. Points 
are given on a graduated scale for participation 
in the various clubs and organizations of the 
school. They are registered at the end of each 
semester, and those students who have reached 
the goal are rewarded with their Forty Point 
awards. The pin is paid for by the school, thus 
costing the receiver nothing but lots of hard 
work, 


The honor division of the point system is 
closely related to the extra-curricular division, 
but its primary function is to limit fairly the 
offices of student honor. It is the purpose of 
this department to give as great a number of 
students as possible a chance to develop and dis- 
play leadership. Any position to which a student 
is elected by his fellow classmates is classified 
under the honor system. In a semester, a student 
may hold but nine honor points. President of 
the student body and editor-in-chief of Hi-Life 
each carries nine honor points and lesser offices 
are credited in proportion. Each honor point 
counts the same as each extra-curricular point 
toward the Forty Point Award.—J. F. ALLISTON. 
Principal, Columbia High School, Columbia, S. S. 
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OUR MOTTO: “TO SERVE SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY” 


“To serve school and community” is the motto 
of the Girls’ Service Club of the Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, Junior High School. The activities of 
the Club are designed to carry out our motto. 

Comprising a total membership of thirty-two, 
are girls from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades who find real enjoyment in doing things 
for others. Weekly meetings are held, at which 
many and varied activities are planned. 

For each holiday such as Easter, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas, members of the Club make ap- 
propriate table favors for the residents of the 
Bloomfield Home for the Aged. For Valentine’s 
Day, the members made over a hundred color- 
ful valentines, which were personally delivered 
to the children confined in the four local hos- 
pitals. Stuffed animals and simple toys are made 
for the children cared for by our Day Nursery. 
At Christmas time, the girls collected and cov- 
ered fifty picture story books for these children. 

Ushering at all school assemblies, Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, and evening pro- 
grams presented by different student organiza- 
tions of our school is another function of this 
Club. Assisting the school nurse and teachers 
with clerical work keeps several members busy 
each week. For several months last year, the 
girls, serving an alternating schedule, worked at 
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the Veterans’ Bureau for three hours on two 
afternoons each week. Their duties at the Bureau 
consisted of filing information pertaining to 
each local boy or girl serving with our Armed 
Forces, collecting material relative to Veterans’ 
legislation, and answering letters from local 
boys still overseas who desire certain informa- 
tion about relatives or happenings back home. 
Social activities are also included in the pro- 
gram of this Club. Parties at Halloween and 
Christmas are greatly enjoyed by members. To 
complete this phase of their club life, the mem- 
bers sponsored a picnic and swim and last but 
not least a trip to New York City, which in- 
cluded a broadcast.—KaAy WILSON, Club Adviser, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, Junior High School. 


A COLLEGE TEA IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Arsenal Technical Schools has become known 
for its policy of combining learning with doing. 

To prepare senior girls for the college socials 
they will attend, a tea, patterned after a college 
tea, was given in the Student Center at Tech, 
December 15, under the sponsorship of the dean 
of girls. 

The program was designed to establish defi- 
nite correct patterns of social behavior and to 
help seniors to meet similar situations with 
greater ease. On the agenda was a discussion 
of different angles of college life, a radio skit, a 
style show of college clothes, a question period, 
and the tea. 

Since the function was a dress rehearsal for 
“ollege teas, everything was carried out to the 
letter and treated seriously. 

Formal invitations were sent tc the girls plan- 
ning to enter college. They, in turn, wrote notes 
of acceptance or regrets to the dean of girls with- 
in twenty-four hours after receiving their invi- 
tations. Junior hostesses received the senior girls 
in the Student Center and directed them to a 
room where they could leave their wraps. 

In the receiving line were the prin~ipal, dean 
of girls, assistant dean of girls, one cf the senior 
sponsors, president of the city Panhellenic As- 
sociation, chairman of the’ Education Committee 
of the Panhellenic Association, and the head of 
the Home Economics department. 


Trained by the Home Economics department 
head, juniors from the Personal Styling Board 
were responsible for the serving. The tea table 
was especially arranged to make it most attrac- 
tive. The atmosphere was patterned aftér a semi- 
formal gathering. 

The program opened with a talk by the dean 
of girls who discussed the purposes of the tea. 
Second on the agenda was a skit by Radio Ex- 
pression students, emphasizing “How to Accept 
an Invitation by Telephone,” “How to Accept? 
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a Written Invitation,” and “Receiving Line Eti- 
quette.” 

Following the skits was a style show given by 
senior members of the Personal Styling Board. 

uitable ensembles for typical college functions 
were modeled while a commentator explained 
the occasion when each costume would be ap- 
propriate, 

This opportunity of attending a typical college 
social function before being approached by cam- 
pus organizations was both fun and educational. 
—DrIxig ALLRED, Journalism Student, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOME ACTIVITIES OF ARS MEDICA CLUB 

The Ars Medica Club of Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, is composed of 100 mem- 
bers who are interested in the medical profes- 
sion—either of doctor or nurse. 

Each Saturday of the school year two girls 
act as readers to the children in the local hos- 
pital from the hours of 10:00 to 11:30. Most of 
the members wear emblems of the caduceus, the 
symbol of the medical profession. 

A library of children’s books has been started 
by this club. These books have been donated to 
the Children’s Ward of the Latrobe Hospital. 

A tour of the Latrobe Hospital has been con- 
ducted. Tentative plans include a trip to labora- 
tories at Saint Vincent College and tours of St. 
Francis Hospital and Children’s Hospital in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Materials containing 
Latin medical terms have been distributed to the 
members. A medical secretary of one of the local 
doctors spoke to the club, taking as her subject 
“Lukemia.” 

The annual of the school will feature a picture 
of some members of the club reading to the 
children. 

On the flag of the club has been inscribed 
their motto—namely, “Servimus—We Serve” and 
their emblem, the caduceus.—ADELINE E, REEP- 
ING, Sponscr, Latin Teacher, Latrobe High 
School, Latrobe, Pa. 


EASTER EGG CONTEST FOR 
VETERANS HOSPITAL 
Each year the students of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, select 
one member from each class to represent them 
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in the school Junior Red Cross Council meetings, 
which are held every week. In one of these 
regular weekly meetings, about a month before 
Easter, Mr. Seamans, our director, suggested as 
a project the sending of Easter eggs to the 
Veterans’ Hospital at Muskogee, Oklahoma. He 
recommended that we discuss the matter in our 
home room classes and gave us the rules of the 
contest, which was being sponsored by the local 
Red Cross Chapter. There were to be two di- 
visions of eggs: the plain colored ones and those 
with hand-painted faces and designs. 

When the representatives told their classmates 
about this enterprise and asked for volunteers 
to bring plain and fancy colored eggs, the stu- 
dents were enthusiastic. At our next weekly 
meeting all the details for launching the plan 
were worked out. 

The eggs began coming in about a week be- 
fore Easter, There was every imaginable crea- 
tion designed on the fancy eggs, ranging from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, A few had faces 
of comic strip characters painted on them, but 
most of the ideas were original. Some heads 
were complete—with hair, hats, collars, ears, 
ties and mustaches. A few represented pictures, 
such as a gay troubadour serenading his lady 
fair or Pilgrims with their Puritan hats, 


On the Saturday before Easter all the eggs 
from our school and from most of the other 
schcols in town were taken to the Red Cross 
building, where they were loaded into cars, 
."ucks, trailers and almost anything with wheels. 
(Did you ever try to move 4,000 eggs?) They 
made it to Muskogee without a mishap! There 
they were distributed to the veterans, and the 
fancy eggs were put on display to be judged. 
The contest ran strong and some of the generals 
decided it was easier to plan an attack on the 
enemy than to pick the winning Easter eggs. 
As you might expect of men, the soldiers’ first 
three choices were fashioned after pretty girls! 

Wilson turned in almost as many plain eggs as 
all the rest of the schools in Tulsa combined. 
In fact there were so many left over that they 
were distributed among various charitable cr- 
ganizations. Soon afterwards, we received a let- 
ter from the Red Cross in acknowledgement of 
our good work.—CHESTER E, CApIEUx, JR., Ninth 
Grade Teacher, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SPEECH STUDENTS STAGE COKE-TIME 
RADIO PROGRAM 
Elkhart High School’s speech students (Elk- 
hart, Indiana) announce and produce their own 
radio platter show called Teen Turntable. It’s 
strictly an after-school proposition for eight boys 
and girls who were lucky enough to “make” the 
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staff, following auditions. The name of the pro- 
gram was chosen in a contest among the stu- 
dents. 

Every Wednesday from 4:15 to 4:45 a boy 
and a girl sit opposite each other in the school 
studio, with a microphone between them, and 
the student engineer at the controls. Two turn- 
tables, microphones, sound effects, recorders, 
and direct wire to station WTRC have made this 
coke-time show possible for teen agers of Elk- 
hart. Usually a late afternoon group of students 
wander in to view the jockeying through the 
glass window and hear the tunes and comments, 

Requests for popular tunes are dropped into 
a small box in the radio workshop classroom, 
Bryce Bressler, senior speech student of the radio 
workshop, is student manager of the series and 
makes assignments each week. The station loans 
the records, and the participants write the scripts. 
Every broadcast includes an interview with an 
outstanding student, in addition to school news 
and “plugs“ for various activities. 

This broadcast is new this year, but the work- 
shop has been doing a weekly public relations 
radio program for eight years as a curricular 
project of the speech department.—GALEN L. 
WENGER, Director of Speech Activities, Senior 
High School, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Com edy Cues 


GOING, GOING, GONE 

“What’s the matter with your wife? She looks 
all broken up.” 

“She’s had a terrible shock.” 

“What happened?” 

“She was assisting at a rummage sale at the 
church and she took off her new $10 hat and 
somebody sold it for 30 cents.”—Balance Sheet 








THE LONG ARM 

In one of our large western states an FBI 
agent was hot on the trail of a fugitive. When he 
got a tip that the criminal was heading for a 
certain small town, he telephoned the sheriff to 
be on the alert. 

“Send me a pitcher o’ th’ feller,” barked the 
sheriff, “an’ I’ll nail him the minute he hits 
town.” 4 

The G-Man mailed the sheriff—not one but— 
six pictures of the crook, profile, full-face, stand- 
ing, sitting, etc. In less than 4 hours the agent 
received the following telegram from the sheriff: 

“T got five of those crooks locked up already 
and I guarantee to have the last one before, 
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morning.”—Journal of Education 


Of all the taxes that I pay 
With one I’m most confused, 
Why must I pay amusement tax 
When I haven’t been amused? 
—The Collegio 


SLOW MOTION 

Three turtles decided to have a cup of coffee. 
Just as they went into the cafe, it started to rain 
so the biggest turtle said to the smallest turtle: 
“Go home and get the umbrella.” So the little 
one said: “I will if you won’t drink my coffee.” 
“We won't,” promised the other two. 

Two years later the big turtle said to the mid- 
dle-sized turtle: “Well, I guess he isn’t coming 
back so we might as well drink his coffee.” Just 
then a little voice called from just outside the 
door: “If ycu do, I won’t go.”—Balance Sheet 


NO JUSTICE 

Bridget was applying for the position of maid. 
“Have you any references?” asked her prospec- 
tive employer. “Yes ma’am,” Bridget replied. 
“T’ve lots of references”. “Then why didn’t you 
bring them with you?” she was asked. “Well, to 
tell you the truth,” explained Bridget, “they’re 
just like my photographs—they don’t do me 
justice”.—Wisconsin Journal of Education 


This note appeared on a high school exam 
paper, “Views expressed in this paper are my 
own and not necessarily those of the textbook.” 


AMBITION 

He could neither read nor write, but when a 
distant relation died and left him a small for- 
tune, he started to make a splash. He acquired 
a check book, but instead of signing his name 
on checks he put two crosses, and the bank paid. 

Then one day he handed the cashier a check 
signed with three crosses, 

“What’s this?” demanded the cashier. “You’ve 
put three crosses here.” 

“IT know,” was the reply, “but my wife’s got 
social ambitions. She says I must have a middle 
name.”—Kablegram 
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